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Association Activities in 1943 


Cc. W. FAIRCHILD 


> Tue Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives in 1943 car- 
ried on all of its essential normal 
services and, in the same stride, 
assumed without limit important 
and varied duties in direct support 
of the war effort. 

This, in a sentence, sums up the 
interests and accomplishments of 
this organization of 62 leading 
capital stock casualty and surety 
companies during the year just 
closed. But behind the mere state- 
ment of a program accomplished 
in the aggregate lies an agenda as 
comprehensive, essential and ef- 
fective as that of any ever under- 


taken by a business association, 
large or small. 

The demands of war, of course, 
have come before everything else, 
so naturally our emphasis last 
year, as the year before, was 
firmly fixed on those functions 
that we were particularly equipped 
to perform as our contribution 
toward hastening this trying strug- 
gle to a victorious conclusion. In 
this spirit, we not only carried on 
the war jobs that were started the 
year before, but also responded to 
every additional request that came 


to us. 
In the midst of these added 
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duties, we did not forget that a 
healthy and confident economic 
front at home is not only essential 
to the cause of victory during the 
war, but is absolutely indispensa- 
ble when once again we shall turn 
to the task of reconstructing a 
sound peacetime economy and 
building anew the kind of America 
we once knew and shall have again. 
Thus, while holding the needs of 
war foremost, we did not neglect 
the many other services our Asso- 
ciation has performed for years. 


A CLearinc House 

Before relating briefly a few of 
the many activities which com- 
prise our program, I should like to 
make it clear that our Association 
is a clearing house which exists to 
perform on a cooperative basis 
those common services that the 
member companies can accom- 
plish more efficiently together 
than as single entities. When I 
speak of our program, and our ac- 
complishments, therefore, I speak 
of the joint program and accom- 
plishments which the member 
companies themselves carry on 
through our staff. In many in- 
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stances, the individual companies 
supplement these activities through 
their own staffs. Thus the public, 
especially the insuring public, ben- 
efits doubly from the high public 
spirit of the capital stock casualty 
and surety companies who are, in 
fact, the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives. 


ADDED WARTIME DuTIES 


No department or division of 
the Association escaped the added 
duties of carrying on special war- 
time activities in 1943. None 
wanted to. The Public and Agency 
Relations Department, Casualty 
Department, Surety Department, 
Law Department, National Con- 
servation Bureau, Claims Bu- 
reau, Publicity Division, Washing- 
ton, Chicago and San Francisco 
branch offices and THe Casualty 
AND SURETY JOURNAL all had war 
duties superimposed upon their 
normal, and sometimes expanded, 
programs. 

As a matter of fact, there are 
very few, if any, activities of the 
Association which are not associ- 
ated with the war effort. Accident 
prevention, for instance, always 
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one of our major activities, today 
is playing a most vital role on the 
material. production and man- 


power conservation fronts. The 
control of dust diseases, the ex- 
tension of special services to ex- 
pedite surety coverage in war con- 
tracts, the prevention of crimes 








Cc. W. FAIRCHILD 
Reviews the year’s activities 


against policyholders, all of these 
and many others have a definite 
place in our country’s vast and 
winning war effort. 

More than a year before the 
first Jap warplane appeared over 
unsuspecting Pearl Harbor, the 62 
casuaiiy and surety companies 
comprising the Association were 
mobilized for active duty on the 
war production front. The Presi- 
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dent of the United States, realizing 
that our participation in a shooting 
war was only a matter of time, 
had ordered industry to forsake 
its peacetime pursuits and gird for 
all-out war production. Everyone 
knew what that meant — sabo- 
tage by enemy agents and a sharp 
increase in industrial accidents as 
the tempo of production went into 
its highest speed in history. But the 
government knew that sabotage 
could be prevented and the acci- 
dent rate held down substantially 
to its normal rate if men were 
found to aid plant managements 
in the establishment of proper pro- 
tective measures. 


BuREAU FOR INDUSTRIAL 
PROTECTION 


NATIONAL 


The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion knew where to find those men. 
They were in the employ of the insur- 
ance companies as plant inspectors. 
So, along with the war production in- 
dustries, Uncle Sam summoned the in- 
surance companies to active duty in 
the anti-sabotage and accident pre- 
vention corps. 

Out of this call, the National Bu- 
reau for Industrial Protection was 
born, and almost overnight the gov- 
ernment had a trained army of spe- 
cialists watching for sabotage, advising 
plant management how to protect 
vital machinery and workers against 
the raids of saboteurs, and establishing 
rational precautions against preventa- 
ble accidents. 

These insurance company inspec- 
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tors, through the National Bureau for 
Plant Inspection, have sent more than 
20,000 reports on conditions in essen- 
tial war plants to the War and Navy 
Departments. This work, begun a 
year before Pearl Harbor, continues 
with increasing momentum, and when 
the full story can be told we probably 
shall find that the amount of sabotage 
and the accident rate in war plants 
were proportionately smaller in this 
conflict than in World War I. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATION BuREAU 


It is natural that many of our war 
activities should be handled through 
the National Conservation Bureau, ac- 
cident prevention department of the 
Association. It has a staff of specialists 
who have devoted their lives to the 
cause of accident prevention through 
enforcement, engineering and educa- 
tion. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that the War and Navy Departments 
should have turned to this trained 
force of men to assist in many of their 
manpower and training problems. 
One of the most interesting of these, 
and probably one that will have a 
lasting effect on the traffic accident 
rate of their country, is the pre-induc- 
tion driver education program, which 
was first initiated in 1942 but waited 
until 1943 before it attained full ef- 
fectiveness. This program, in a few 
words, was instituted to give the army 
a short cut to trained operators for 
military motor vehicles. The potential 
manpower for these vehicles was in 
our high schools, among youths who 
eventually would be taken into the 
army. 

Military men regarded the pre-in- 
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duction driver education program as 
soc important that in February, 1943, 
it was officially recognized by the 
United States Office of Education as 
one of the few pre-induction subjects 
which should be taught in all of the 
schools and colleges of the nation. As 
the year ended, this program, which 
fully meets every army requirement 
when used with official government 
publications, was being taught in the 
schools and colleges of more than 20 
states. 

This is only one of the outstanding 
jobs our National Conservation Bu- 
reau developed and is carrying out as 
a service to the army. Of course, the 
Bureau’s staff was well equipped to do 
this job because for many years we 
have been assisting the schools and 
colleges in preparing and teaching 
accident prevention. ““Man and the 
Motor Car,” a complete textbook on 
driver training which was developed 
by the staff many years ago and re- 
cently was revised to meet changed 
conditions, has long been the basis of 
accident prevention courses in some 
5,000 high schools throughout the 
country. In 1943, Idaho, Indiana, 
North Carolina, Virginia and Dela- 
ware adopted the book for their 
schools, in addition to many other 
states where it was already in use. 

There is space to mention only by 
name some of the other activities of 
our National Conservation Bureau. It 
represented the Association on 52 code 
committees of the American Stand- 
ards Association. It published a num- 
ber of booklets on accident prevention 
in various industries, which had ex- 
ceptional circulation and acceptance; 
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a member of the staff was appointed 
regional representative, in charge of 
eight eastern states, of the Highway 
Traffic Advisory Committee to the 
War Department; it developed and 
carried through, in some instances in 
cooperation with other organizations 
such as the National Association of 
Manufacturers, a program to encour- 
age and assist the conservation of es- 
sential civilian motor vehicles; it de- 
veloped and «published a wartime 
transportation survey manual espe- 
cially for transportation authorities. 

It cooperated with many outstand- 
ing organizations in the promotion 
of accident prevention and trans- 
portation conservation, including the 
American Legion, National Safety 
Council, Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Greater New York Safety Council, 
United States Department of Labor, 
National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, Institute of Traf- 
fic Engineers, Highway Research 
Board, American Road Builders Asso- 
ciation, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, American Society of 
Safety Engineers, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, American In- 
dustrial Hygiene Association, National 
Bureau for Industrial Protection, Na- 
tional Committee for the Conservation 
of Manpower in Defense Industries, 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, Highway Traffic Advisory 
Committee to the War Department, 
American Society of Safety Engineers, 
and American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators. 

The National Conservation Bu- 
reau’s distribution of publications on 
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industrial safety, traffic and transpor- 
tation conservation, driver education, 
and other aspects of safety, reached a 
record high of more than one and one 
half million copies. It doubled the dis- 
tribution of 1942. One of these pub- 
lications, a cartoon booklet on the 
maintenance of automobiles, designed 
especially for the war workers and en- 
titled “If Your Car Could Talk,” has 
passed a circulation of 500,000 copies 
as this article is written, and is headed 
toward 1,000,000 copies. This par- 
ticular booklet was published jointly 
by the National Conservation Bureau 
and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. In addition, the National 
Conservation Bureau carried on all of 
its usual activities, extended many of 
them, and also adopted a number of 
new ones. 

The Center for Safety Education at 
New York University, which was es- 
tablished by a grant of funds from the 
Association and which is largely main- 
tained by a continuing grant from 
year to year, geared itself 100% to 
war activities in 1943. These included 
the training of supervisors and spe- 
cialists in safety, fire prevention and 
protection, industrial hygiene and al- 
lied fields; assisting the army and 
civilian defense organizations in pre- 
paring and teaching special training 
courses; and cooperation with Fed- 
eral, state and municipal departments, 
as well as private agencies, in other es- 
sential activities. Among other things, 
it trained 275 army and navy plant 
inspectors and 700 instructors of the 
civilian defense motor corps. Its actual 
enrollments in safety courses exceed 
1,400, while 7,000 others received in- 
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struction through institutes, confer- 
ences and seminar lectures. Among its 
important publications during the 
year were: “Fire Prevention Educa- 
tion,” a 355-page book comprising a 
comprehensive and practical program 
of education in fire safety for schools 
and community agencies, and ‘‘Safety 
Training Digest,” a handbook for 
army, navy and industrial inspectors. 


PusBLic AND AGENCY RELATIONS 


The Public and Agency Relations 
Department, together with its two sub- 
divisions — the Publicity Department 
and The Casualty and Surety Journal 

-had an exceptionally busy year. In 
addition to the administrative duties 
that are carried on by the head of this 
department as assistant general man- 
ager, it worked with the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals in the preparation of the insur- 
ance section of a consumer education 
study for use in high school home 
economics courses, and represented 
-the Association in a number of con- 
tacts with the Moreland Act commis- 
sioners who for some months had 
been making an investigation of con- 
ditions in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Department of New York State. 

Here again is a department whose 
activities are so varied and extensive 
that we can only stop to mention a few 
of them, as follows: assisted in having 
safety engineers and inspectors classi- 
fied as essential to the war effort; as- 
sisted the Law Committee and other 
groups in drafting a Model Bill for an 
Agents’ Qualification and Licensing 
Law; participated in the preparation 
of the radio program, “Insurance in 
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the War,” which was broadcast in 
connection with the insurance section 
luncheon of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce; participated in 
settling the problem that arose out of 
the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association; actively participated 
in adjustment of the requirement by 
the Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment that a special reserve for war 
hazard risks be maintained; repre- 
sented the Association in numerous 
activities conducted in connection 
with the National Industrial Informa- 
tion Committee; participated with 
the American Law Institute in a youth 
correction program; and represented 
the Association in connection with the 
educational program of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. 

Toward the end of last year there 
also developed a subject which will in- 
crease in importance as the country is 
confronted with the problem of vet- 
erans’ rehabilitation after this war. 
This problem has hardly entered its 
early stages, but already a number of 
groups, including the United States 
Veterans Administration, are working 
in preparation for the day when it 
must be met adequately and gener- 
ously. In this effort, the Association 
has been invited to participate, and 
the matter is being handled by the 
Public and Agency Relations Depart- 
ment. 

PUBLICITY 

The Publicity Division, in addition 
to its normal duties and responsibili- 
ties, engaged in a number of educa- 


tional activities of substantial im- 
portance and interest. Perhaps the 
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most important of these was a poll of 
public opinion of the general insur- 
ance business, which was conducted as 
a service of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. The Publicity 
Division was called upon to organize 
and serve as chairman of a committee 
of fire and casualty company adver- 
tising managers to prepare the ques- 
tionnaire for the poll. The poll was 
conducted by an outstanding research 
organization. When the results were 
tabulated, they disclosed an excep- 
tionally favorable opinion toward the 
general insurance business. Participat- 
ing with our Publicity Division and 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association were the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference and the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The Publicity Division also assisted 
the state authorities of Indiana and 
Ohio in organizing and initiating a 
complete public education campaign 
in support of their greatly strengthened 
Safety-Financial Responsibility Motor 
Vehicle Laws. In addition, the division 
cooperated with Association commit- 
tees and executives in the considera- 
tion of a new Research Department 
and a broad new public relations 
program. 

THE JOURNAL 

THe CAsuALTy AND SurETY Jour- 
NAL, which is rounding out its fourth 
year, has made a definite place for 
itself in the insurance world. It is pub- 
lished by the Association under the 
direction of the Public and Agency 
Relations Committee. Its purpose is to 
promote the sale and appreciation of 
stock company coverages in the cas- 
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ualty and surety fields and to serve as 
an educational forum in which the 
companies’, agents’ and Association’s 
activities may be discussed freely and 
intelligently. The increasing degree of 
interest in the Journal is attested by 
the large number of requests it re- 
ceives for reprints of articles and the 
large volume of correspondence that 
reaches the desk of its editor. The 
Journal continues, and always will, to 
abide by the pledge that was made 
when it was first established four years 
ago; namely, that it would in no sense 
become a competitor of the many 
outstanding privately operated insur- 
ance magazines and newspapers. 


CasuALtTy DEPARTMENT 


The manager of the Casualty De- 
partment is one of the Association’s 
two assistant general managers and 
the work of his division, therefore, 
was greatly increased by a considera- 
ble amount of administrative respon- 
sibility. He had much to do with a 
number of activities of a general Asso- 
ciation nature, in addition to carrying 
out the numerous normal duties of the 
Casualty Department. Space and 
time, however, permit only broad 
reference to the whole of the depart- 
ment’s work. 

The Casualty Department staff has 
appeared before state authorities and 
private organizations in many parts 
of the country, rendering real assist- 
ance in the settlement of problems of 
great public interest. It has also been 
responsible for keeping in touch with 
the development of motor vehicle 
financial responsibility laws, and has 
answered numerous requests both 
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from government officials and private 
individuals who were interested in the 
improvement of statutory control of 
the ever-present automobile problem. 
It has rightly opposed state monopoly 
in the field of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. Among other things, 
the Casualty Department has rep- 
resented the Association on the board 
of trustees of the Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation and the Health Advisory 
Council of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 


FIDELITY AND SURETY 


As every insurance man knows, 
fidelity and surety bonds have played 
a tremendously important role in the 
nation’s war effort. When total war 
came upon our country, the govern- 
ment in Washington was confronted 
with the necessity of turning every 
hand to the job of producing muni- 
tions in sufficient quantity to hold the 
enemy until we could mobilize our full 
strength for the offensive. Our indus- 
trial empire is great, but it was not 
great enough to do the job without 
considerable expansion. This called 
for expansion of credit, too, and that 
is where surety came to the rescue. 
Performance and completion bonds 
were needed to assure immediate 
delivery of necessary supplies. The war 
would not wait, war contractors could 
not wait, so the surety companies 
were asked to cut every corner possi- 
ble to expedite the issuance of the 
necessary bonds. Our companies re- 
sponded magnificently, and a great 
deal of the burden of carrying this 
program through in Washington and 
New York was thrown upon the Surety 
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Department. When the story of this 
war can be told in detail, I feel certain 
that no branch of industry will deserve 
more praise than the capital stock 
fidelity and surety business. 

This one instance is illustrative of 
many in which the Surety Department 
assumed added duties and responsi- 
bilities, and still found time to carry 
on its normal routine activities. The 
year 1943 witnessed further progress 
in the improvement of statutes relating 
to the fidelity and surety business. 

Shortly before the close of 1942, the 
surety companies established a Co-or- 
dinator in our Washington office to 
expedite many of the purely mechani- 
cal operations incident to the handling 
of fidelity and surety business with the 
War Department. This Co-ordinator 
was authorized by the member com- 
panies to execute consents of surety 
where such consents were required in 
order to make necessary changes in 
War Department contracts. Later, the 
Co-ordinator was authorized to also 
re-execute bonds and correct inadver- 
tent errors and omissions in bonds and 
other instruments filed by the com- 
panies with the War Department. 

While this step was taken more or 
less as an experiment to ease one of the 
War Department’s heavy burdens, it 
proved to be a complete success, and 
further demonstrated the desire of the 
companies to render every possible 
aid to the war-busy government. In- 
deed, the plan was so successful that 
the Navy Department asked that it be 
extended to facilitate the handling of 
its contracts. Again, the companies 
responded immediately. Every com- 
pany handling contract bonds ex- 
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tended such authorization to the Co- 
ordinator. Needless to say, the plan 
has proved a source of satisfaction to 
both the government and the com- 
panies. 

Late last year, the War Department 
called upon our Surety Department 
for aid in the solution of another prob- 
lem. Army officers having custody of 
Federal property must be bonded. 
Obviously, it is impossible for an 
Army officer somewhere in the deserts 
of Africa, or the jungles of South Sea 
Islands, to go to his local agent and 
obtain suretyship. The Army and the 
Surety Department, however, coop- 
erated in the preparation of a short 
form of application to be used in such 
exceptional cases, and the companies 
have accepted it. To further relieve a 
difficult situation, the companies also 
agreed to the assignment of these 
bond applications to each company in 
alphabetical rotation, when an officer 
in the field fails to designate a named 
company in his application. 


Ciamms BurREAU 


Few departments of the Association 
have been hit harder by the loss of 
manpower to the armed services than 
the Claims Bureau. Its personnel is of 
a highly specialized character, many 
of its operatives having been ace in- 
vestigators in the F.B.I. before enter- 
ing our service. Naturally, there was 
an exceptionally heavy demand for 
them in the intelligence branches of 
the Army and Navy. In addition, the 
Claims Bureau lost its percentage of 
clerical personnel to the Selective 
Service Law. Nevertheless, the depart- 
ment in 1943 continued to maintain 
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the high standard that it established 
from the beginning. 

During the first ten months of 1943, 
investigation of cases involving 109 
persons were presented to prosecuting 
authorities for criminal action, and 
already a substantial number have 
been convicted of fraudulent claim 
activities. In the same period, the 
Claims Bureau was instrumental in 
securing 33 indictments, informations 
and complaints, and disciplinary ac- 
tion was quickly taken by local Bar 
Associations against 51 lawyers who 
were adjudged guilty of unethical 
practices. Surveys of claims conditions 
were made in 62 leading localities 
throughout the country. These sur- 
veys disclosed that, despite a con- 
siderable decline in automobile per- 
sonal injury claims, compensation 
claims had almost doubled since the 
beginning of the war. The Claims Bu- 
reau immediately turned its attention 
to this type of claim, with the result 
that most of the convictions obtained 
were based upon fraudulent activities 
in the compensation field. 

Reference has been made hereto- 
fore of the investigation that was 
started last year into the administra- 
tion of the workmen’s compensation 
laws of New York State. The member 
companies of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives, of course, 
were asked to assist in the state in- 
vestigations in those matters which 
touched upon compensation insur- 
ance. Naturally, the member com- 
panies responded and the Claims 
Bureau staff has rendered such service 
as it properly could, when called upon 
by the Moreland Act commissioners. 
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This department also has assisted in 
organizing casualty claim managers’ 
councils in cities throughout the 
country. 

The Claims Bureau also continued 
to carry on its regular activities, in- 
cluding development and mainte- 
nance of its record of millions of 
claim cases in conveniently located 
field offices throughout the country. 
The Plate Glass Division of the Claims 
Bureau maintained all of its regular 
functions and was of particular as- 
sistance at the time of extremely heavy 
breakage of plate glass during the 
Harlem disturbances last August. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


The year 1943 was an exceptionally 
busy one for the Association’s three 
branch ofiices,in Washington, Chicago 
and San Francisco. The Washington 
office, of course, was occupied largely 
in carrying out our numerous contacts 
with the government in relation to 
many of our war activities. The heavy 
responsibility of executing the instru- 
ments to expedite surety contracts, for 
instance, fell entirely upon the shoul- 
ders of the manager of the Washing- 
ton office, who was granted power. of 
attorney to execute consents of surety 
and correct errors and omissions in 
bonds for 66 companies. The Wash- 








ington office also has rendered real 
service to many government depart- 
ments by helping them to obtain 
proper coverage, policy forms, and 
bond forms necessary to the war 
effort. 

The Chicago office, among other 
duties, maintained contact with state 
authorities, agencies, trade organiza- 
tions and other interested groups 
throughout the middle west. Much the 
same was true of the San Francisco 
office in the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain states. 


In conclusion, it is only fair to 
point out that a substantial amount 
of the work that is done by the As- 
sociation as a whole must be serv- 
iced, to some extent, through these 
three busy branch offices, one at 
the seat of government where all 
of the nation’s war effort centers, 
and the other two in extremely 
large and thriving territories. The 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, however, does not 
function as a group of depart- 
ments. It is an integrated organi- 
zation, wherein each of its many 
departments and its branch offices 
cooperate loyally and work ef- 
fectively for the common good. 


os 


A good motto for any agent: enteuthen exelaunei 


— “and the next day he marched onward.” 



























| List 


Direct mail can be successful only 
if it issent to the right people who 
are actually prospects wt the type 
of insurance advertised. A properly 

compiled mailing list can be secured 
from an up-to-date city or telephone 
directory and other sources, and 
should include only names of those 
who have incomes sufficient to buy the 
insurance they need. Names of people 
should be correct, including the first 
name and middle initial—and the 
address should be carefully checked. 
Names of corporations and business 
firms also should be absolutely cor- 
rect. After a list has been compiled, 
and checked for Sa. it is wise 
to check it with the local credit bureau 
to eliminate poor credit risks. Lists 
must be rechecked often for deaths, 
removals or changes of address. In 
other words, mailing pieces, to be 
effective, must go out correctly ad- 
dressed to persons who are actually 
customers or prospects for the insurance. 











Stock ? 


Profitable direct mail advertising 
depends to a large extent on the 
attractiveness of the mailing. Many 
envelopes now used are definitely 
branded “Form Letter.” The paper in 
the envelope may be qe. the print- 
ing r, the wrong kind of a stamp 
or the address printed on a cheap 
P- ddressing machine. If the envelope 
stock is of good quality, the printing 
accurate and neat, the stamp or indicia 
properly placed and the address cor- 
rect and neat, the prospect will open 
the envelope. Next, the attractiveness of 
the letter or bulletin itself will deter- 
mine whether or not it will be read. 
We all receive direct mail containing 
cheap-looking stationery. The copy is 
often long and cluttered, the process- 
ing poor and sometimes. we still see a 
black mimeograph signature. Such 
direct mail goes directly to the waste 
basket. On the other han me if the 
letterhead is attractive and of g 
quality, the prospect will start to read. 





Memo on Direct Mail 


HAROLD S. BOWEN 











Copy must be carefully written, read 
easily and sound like the writer. Com- 
plicated sentences and big words 
should be eliminated. The copy should 
always contain the elements of AIDA: 
A— for Aguation, I — for Interest, D 
— for Desire, A— for Action to Buy. 
The first , Parag raph must get the 
“attention” of the reader so that he 
will continue. After his attention pes 
been held, he must be “interested” 
the second Paragraph or he will =e 
reading. “Desire” is introduced in the 
third and fourth paragraphs. Interest 
must be turned to desire. Then “action 
to buy” in the fifth paragraph must tell 
the reader how and ere the insur- 
ance can be purchased. The prospect 
must be influenced to buy at once. This 
well-accepted sequence of attention, 
interest, desire and action to buy are ab- 
solutely essential in good compellin 
copy. The copy should not be stilt 
or hackneyed, but should read as the 
writer talks in clear, concise language. 


\Copy 








For most direct mail, third-class post- 
age under a 1¢ permit is satisfactory if 
the envelope and processing are at- 
tractive. One-cent or 144-cent stamps 
are not recommended, but an attractive 
indicia should be used that looks simi- 
lar to a cancelled stamp. The best 
third-class postage, which requires an 
envelope that can be opened for in- 
spection, is the postage meter as it will 
look very much like first-class mailing. 
Direct mail pieces should be delivered 
to the post office on Monday or Tues- 
day, never on Friday or Saturday. Regu- 
larity of mailings is next in importance 
to a correct list. Using 100% as the 
success of a direct mail campaign, one 
mailing will be worth about 5%, two 
mailings 15%, three mailings 40%, 
four mailings 60%, five mailings 75% 
— and six to eight mailings 100%. 


Mailings 
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ith firmness in the right..to do all 
which may achieve anéd cherish a just 
_ and fasting peace..with aff nations.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
“SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
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@ Seventh in Our Series 
of Insurance “Round the World 





The Status of Insurance in Chile 


K. E. DUNFORD 


> One oF the first impressions of 
the new arrival in Chile is the 
number of insurance companies 
established in the country, as 
wherever one goes in the principal 
cities one sees the offices of a com- 
pany or the sign of an agent. There 
are actually more than 100 com- 
panies, serving a country with ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 inhabitants 
with an area of 285,000 square 
miles, about half of which is either 
sandy desert (in the north) or vir- 
gin forests and sheep-grazing lands 
(in the south). The remainder, 
agricultural and industrial regions 
of the central provinces, is about 
the size of Montana. 

In the circumstances, one would 
have imagined that the companies 
exploit the different classes of in- 
surance to the maximum in order 
to earn sufficient premium income 
to enable them to exist, but such is 
not the case and the majority of 
them handle only fire business and 
its accompanying lines. The reason. 
is that the average Chilean is not 
insurance-minded. If his house is 
burgled, or his shopwindow is 
broken, or his clerk absconds, or 
his automobile is involved in an 
accident, it is unfortunate but it is 





not disastrous, and he is prepared 
to run the risk of these accidents 
happening to him rather than pay 
out money year after year on 
different classes of insurance. Hence 
he usually limits himself to cover- 
ing his house or his furniture or his 
stocks against fire. 

Even inacountry in which earth- 
quakes are common, and in which 
a major catastrophe occurs on an 
average about once in ten years, 
the great majority of people do not 
carry earthquake insurance. Im- 
mediately after a catastrophe there 
will be a considerable demand for 
it, but after the policies have been 
renewed for a few years they will 
be allowed to lapse and the next 
catastrophe finds most of the peo- 
ple again uninsured. 

Under such conditions one can 
understand why the companies 
concentrate on fire business, and 
thanks to increased values due to 
depreciation of the currency, com- 
bined with the establishment of 
new industries, most of the compa- 
nies have succeeded in increasing 
their premium income from this 
source. Marine business has also 
increased during the last two or 
three years. 











When the first foreign companies 
first began to write fire insurance in 
Chile has never been clearly estab- 
lished. The first national company to 
transact fire business was established 
in 1853, to be followed by a marine 
company in 1859; the latter was called 
**Lloyd’s of Valparaiso” and was con- 
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Twenty years in South America 


ducted along the lines of Lloyd’s in 
London. 

By 1899, when the first Association 
was formed, there were fourteen na- 
tional companies and _ twenty-seven 
foreign companies operating in the 
country, the only insurances written 
being fire and marine. Workmen’s 
compensation business was first writ- 
ten in 1909 and automobile insurance 


in 1918, 
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During the ten years following the 
end of the first World War new com- 
panies sprang up like mushrooms, but 
either owing to having too little capi- 
tal, or through bad management, a 
large number of them went bankrupt. 
Most of the foreign companies also 
formed or acquired national affiliates, 
but they were national only in name 
as they were owned and managed by 
the foreign companies, with whom 
they placed 100% of their reinsur- 
ances. 

In 1927 the nationalization of in- 
surance law was published, which 
prohibited national companies from 
reinsuring with foreign companies but 
created the Caja Reaseguradora to 
take care of such reinsurances. The 
foreign companies actually operating 
were allowed to continue to do so, 
provided they ceded to the Caja 20% 
of every policy written; no new foreign 
companies could come in, nor could 
those already established extend the 
scope of their activities to include 
classes of business that had not previ-. 
ously been written. 

The same law also created the 
superintendency of insurance com- 
panies, limited liability companies and 
stock exchanges. This has meant a 
strict government control over the 
activities of insurance companies, as 
the superintendent — besides approv- 
ing tariffs and policy conditions, con- 
trolling agents and loss assessors, au- 
thorizing investments and acting as 
arbitrator in disputes between the 
companies and their assured — in- 
sists on the submission of voluminous 
returns by the companies in order 
that he may control the actual run- 
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ning of their business. The wisdom of 
such a control may be judged by the 
fact that, once the superintendency 
was created, the succession of bank- 
ruptcies amongst the national com- 
panies soon came to an end. 


The number of foreign compa- 
nies recognized by the nationaliza- 
tion of insurance law was 27; i.e. 
18 British, 5 German, 2 American, 
1 French and 1 Dutch. Both the 
American companies are members 
of the A.F.I.A. All these compa- 
nies work principally in fire and 
marine, but a certain amount of 
automobile insurance is also done; 
one British company also writes 
personal accident and burglary. 

The net annual fire and marine 
incomes are approximately P140,- 
000,000 and 730,000,000, of 
which the foreign companies’ 
share is 20% and 30% respec- 
tively. In the fire branch a na- 
tional company first completes its 
own limit and then cedes to a pool 
in which all companies participate 
and which is administered for 
them by the Caja Reaseguradora; 
after filling the number of pool 
limits, any excess goes to the Caja 
Reaseguradora. The foreign com- 
panies cede 20% off each insur- 
ance to the Caja, with little local 
reinsurance, as most of the com- 
panies work on gross limits; some 
facultative business is done with 
national companies, with the Caja 
and amongst themselves. 
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In marine, owing to the com- 
paratively small number of vessels 
trading with other countries and 
along the coast, there is not a 
sufficient spread to encourage the 
companies to interest themselves 
in a pool in addition to filling their 
own limits. Hence the national 
companies place their excesses 
direct with the Caja Reasegura- 
dora. 

Fire business volume is steadily 
mounting on account of increased 
values due to a depreciated cur- 
rency and also. because a number 
of new industries have been started 
under the auspices of the four- 
year-old “Corporacion de Fo- 
mento de la Produccion.”” Amongst 
these may be cited cotton and 
woollen mills, artificial silk facto- 
ries, rice growing and polishing, 
foundries, metal industries, ciga- 
rette factories, tire factories, chem- 
ical laboratories, etc. 

There has always been a certain 
amount of marine business, as the 
geography of the country — Chile 
has a coast line of 2,700 miles 
and a maximum width of 100 — 
obviously lends itself to sea com- 
munications. In fact, transport 
from Puerto Montt south is still 
only possible by sea. Increased 
trade with the Argentine and 
Brazil during recent years has 
meant a corresponding increase in 


Norte: Exchange in Chile is about 30 
pesos to the dollar. 
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marine insurance, and insurance 
here of imports from Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Colombia and the U.S. A. 

Up to January, 1939, earth- 
quake insurance was included in 
the fire tariff under a special sec- 
tion, but after the catastrophe in 
Concepcion and the south on 
January 24, 1939, when a sudden 
demand for this class of cover was 
immediately apparent, a special 
committee was formed to handle 
each case on its merits and to place 
the business facultatively on the 
London market through the Caja 
Reaseguradora. Except, therefore, 
for the insurances which were in 
force prior to the aforementioned 
date, all this class of business has 
now been taken out of the fire 
tariff and is treated separately. 

Damage by earthquake occurs 
by zones and, except for a com- 
paratively reduced area near the 
epicenter, is usually comparatively 
light; for instance, the earthquake 
of 1906 amounted to a disaster in 
Valparaiso but did not do nearly 
so much damage in Santiago, 
which is only about 50 or 60 miles 
away as the crow flies. 

The country is, therefore, di- 
vided into zones for reinsurance 
purposes, and this means that cer- 
tain zones, such as Valparaiso and 
Santiago, where there are a con- 
siderable number of factories, 
carry heavy insurances which it is 
sometimes difficult to reinsure. For 
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the rest of the country, it is a com- 
paratively easy matter to place the 
business. 

Rates are based on construc- 
tion, varying from reinforced con- 
crete and frame buildings to brick 
and adobe constructions with no 
reinforcement. 

Apart from automobile insur- 
ance, casualty insurance may be 
said to be restricted to the national 
companies and under the terms of 
the nationalisation of insurance 
law, the foreign companies cannot 
now extend their activities to in- 
clude it even if they wished to do 
so. 

The income from automobile 
insurance in 1942 was approxi- 
mately 10,000,000, of which 
one-third went to the foreign com- 
panies, but this figure has since 
dropped considerably owing to 
the gasoline shortage and the con- 
sequent laying-up of private cars. 
Experience over a number of years 
has been extremely bad, as the 
narrow streets, combined with the 
large number of vehicles on the 
road and the reckless and incon- 
siderate driving of the average 
Chilean chauffeur, have resulted 
in a heavy crop of claims. The 
companies have raised their rates 
from time to time, but the increase 
in the cost of spare parts and re- 
pair work has more than kept pace 
with the increase in rates. They 
also tried to establish an obliga- 
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Insurance Advertising 


in Chile 








EL PELIGRO DE INGENDIO SE GIERNE SOBRE SU PROPIEDAD 


+ ie Cumnre - Gouna FThe 


Freely translated, this reads: “Fire! 
Fire! Where is it? What is burning? Have 
you insurance?” The advertisement con- 
cludes with a statement that the danger 
of fire is ever present. 





tory franchise in return for a dis- 
count off the rate, but there was 
such an outcry from the assured — 
many of whom are important 
clients in other classes of insurance 
— that the scheme did not work. 

Premiums are based on two fac- 
tors (a) the category in which an 
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automobile is classified and (b) its 
value. The premiums are higher, 
in proportion, for the low-priced 
car than for the more expensive 
ones. A special committee classifies 
each type of car, the main consid- 
erations in fixing the category 
being the possibilities of obtaining 
spare parts (and the cost of same) 
and the facilities for repair work. 
The insurance covers damage from 
accident and/or fire up to the sum 
insured and third party claims up 
to P25,000; this latter can be 
increased to P50,000 on payment 
of an additional premium, but 
this is the maximum. It sounds 
low, but in practice third party 
claims are usually a matter of 
compromise because legal proce- 
dure is so lengthy (a defendant 
can keep a suit going for five years 
if he really sets out to do so) that a 
fair settlement is usually arrived 
at without resort to the courts. 
The risk of theft is excluded from 
the cover, as otherwise the com- 
panies would be inundated with 
claims for the loss of such items as 
wheel discs, mascots, windshield 
wipers, lamp glasses, etc. 

Apart from automobile insur- 
ance, the total premium income 
from casualty insurance is about 
P40,000,000, approximately 85% 
of this figure being derived from 
workmen’s compensation business. 
Three small national companies 
are interested in this class of in- 
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surance, but by far the greater 
part is written by a special section 
of the national savings bank. The 
law stipulates what compensation 
is to be paid for each type of acci- 
dent, so that the assurer’s liability 
in this respect is clearly defined: 
in cases of temporary disability the 
compensation is based on a maxi- 
mum daily figure which was fixed 
in 1933 but which is today very 
much below the daily wage of the 
average workman, and a project 
has been presented to Congress to 
increase same. This will naturally 
result in an increase in the amounts 
.of compensation payable in case 
of death, permanent disablement, 
loss of a limb, etc. 

Workmen’s compensation in- 
surance is not compulsory, and 
generally speaking it is only the 
larger firms which carry it. 

Health and old age insurance, 
on the other hand, is compulsory 
for all workmen, domestic serv- 
ants, etc., the employer and em- 
ployee contributing monthly pay- 
ments and in accordance with 
special tables. The Caja de Se- 
guro Obligatorio is the semi-fiscal 
institution which was created to 
handle this business, but it has 
not proved a financial success and 
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at present it is coming in for a lot 
of criticism. A government scheme 
also to make workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance a semi-fiscal mo- 
nopoly, under the auspices of this 
same Caja de Seguro Obligatorio, 
with a view to bolstering up the 
finances of this latter institution, 
is not likely to materialize, owing 
to the publicity which has recently 
been given to the unfortunate 
situation at present existing. The 
feeling is that the Caja should put 
its own affairs in order before 
taking over something which is at 
present well run by the national 
savings bank, and which would 
almost certainly be prejudiced if 
the change were to be made im- 
mediately. 

The remaining classes of casu- 
alty insurance written in Chile are 
of only minor importance. A cer- 
tain amount of fidelity guarantee 
cover is asked for by the larger 
concerns, but this is the only class 
in which the income reaches seven 
figures (in pesos). The other classes 
—live stock, personal accident, 
burglary, plate glass, credit and 
public liability — are written only 
very occasionally and the com- 
bined premium income for the 
whole country is negligible. 


de 


When you live in a house that has windows, 


insurance is a good policy. — 


Phil Braniff 














- « « AUTOMOBILE 


Quick Work. A man stopped in at an 
insurance office to insure his new car. 
Then, as it was raining, he offered to give 
the agent a ride home. When they came 
out, the car was gone (Lamar, Mis- 
sissipi). . . . Belle’s Ring. A woman 
defendant had to turn over her $1,000 
engagement ring to a receiver appointed 
to liquidate a judgment of $1,000 grow- 
ing out of injury to another woman in an 
auto accident (Astoria, L. I.). 


. . « BURGLARY AND THEFT 


Mean Trick. Burglars worked hard to 
move the safe of an insurance agency 
out onto the sidewalk, when they pried 
off the door — and found it empty 
(Pratt, Kansas). ... Some Party. 
$1,000 was stolen from a woman attend- 
ing a party. The money had been pinned 
to her corset (Toronto, Canada). 


... Liasmiry 
Collapse. The legislature’s appropria- 
tions committee was warned that the 








south wall of the state penitentiary was in 
such bad shape it might go down at any 
minute. Ninety minutes later it did — a 
25-foot section of it suddenly collapsed 
(Lincoln, Nebraska). . . . Man Bites 
Dog. One policeman sued for, and 
won, a judgment against a fellow officer 
when party of the first part was struck 
by party of the second part. Amount, 
$20,000 (Queens, New York). 


«oa eee 


Water Causes Fire. When two water 
faucets were left on in the basement of a 
dwelling, the water rose, floated a 
wooden box up to the flames of the 
burning furnace, starting a fire. Then 
the water, rising still higher, put out 
the furnace, later the burning box 
itself (Calgary, Canada). . . . Playful 
Tots. 16- and 17-year-old brothers shot 
their mother in the back when she re- 
monstrated with them over their record 
of more than 40 burglaries and setting 
fire to three schools, causing damage of 
$60,000 (Cleveland). . . . Bust Hand. 
$1,500 damage was caused when a man 
got angry because his wife went out to 
play bridge. He wrecked the house and 
set fire to it. “When a man slaves for 
years to build a home,” he told police, 
“he has a right to expect his wife to stay 
in it” (New Brighton, Pennsylvania). 


. . « MISCELLANY 


Tugboat Parking. In Downtown 
Traffic Court, a skipper was charged 
with improperly parking his tug at a 
North River pier (New York City). 
... Thumb Fun. - Several women 
war workers — 44 in all — were arrested 
and fined $1 apiece for thumbing rides 
to work (Waltham, Massachusetts). 
. . . Membership Boom. Seven new 
members have been admitted to an or- 
ganization known as the Association 
for Mutual Protection Against Horse 
Thieves (Sandlake, New York). 
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"Y Have NOTHING! Lowe MUCH! 
“THE REST I LEAVE 16 THE Poor!" 
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CAPITAL ... PREMIUMS... 
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B Woman ABSENT- MINDEDLY LEFT 
HER PURSE IN A BOSTON CHURCH. WHEN 
SHE RETURNED FOR THE POCKE Book, IT 
WAS GONE! -THE CLERGYMAN WAS HOLDING 
If FOR HER, BECAUSE, HE CALCULATED, 
"SOME IN THE CONGREGATION ARE SO 
SIMPLE, THEY MIGHT CONSIDER /T AN 
PNSWER TO PRAYER!" 
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JAN INSURANCE MAN OF SouTH 
DAKOTA SPENT A DAN SETTLING FARMERS 
CLAIMS RAFTER A SEVERE HAILSTORM RUINED 
CROPS, AND OOK REFUGE FROM A SUDDEN 
SHOWER IN A CLIENT'S House. WHEN THE 

STORM CLEARED, THE INSURANCE AGENT 
FOUND His CAR ROOF FLATTENED BY HAIL- 

STONES HE SIZE OF GOLFBALLS AND 
FILED HIS OWN CLAIM WITH HIS 
OWN COMPANY! \/ 
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HON. GEORGE K. BURT 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Honorable George K. Burt, Commissioner of Insurance, State of 
South Dakota, was born of Scottish parents in Bradford County, 
Pennsylvania. When a boy his family moved westward and settled 
on a homestead on the virgin prairies near Watertown, South 
Dakota. He received a common school education and attended 
Brookings State College, after which he engaged in newspaper 
work, banking and insurance. He joined the South Dakota In- 
surance Department as an examiner in 1938 and was appointed 
Commissioner of Insurance April 1, 1940, by Governor H. J. Bush- 
field and reappointed July 1, 1943, by Governor M. Q. Sharpe. 
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@ Workmen’s Compensation and — 





Implications of the Beveridge Report 





Are There Any? And Should There, 
of. Necessity, Be Any? 





J. DEWEY DORSETT 


> As I view 17, we are in this 
article considering the Beveridge 
Report only as a basis for reviewing 
its implications on the existence 
and problems of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws and the manner of 
their application and administra- 
tion. We will not here discuss the 
Beveridge Report pro or con as a 
proposed social instrument to be 
used by another country, or the 
Marsh Report to the Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction in 
the Dominion of Canada, or even 
the report of our own late National 
Resources Planning Board. 

Thus, any remarks that I may 
make about the Beveridge Report 
should not be considered as ap- 
probation or disapproval, but 
merely as a basis from which to 
mount an argument. 

I am an officer of an Associa- 
tion that consists entirely of in- 
surance companies. In a sense, 
therefore, I am engaged in the 
insurance business. So many 
people, no doubt, will consider 
that any ideas that I may have or 
advance with regard to govern- 





ment social insurance should be 
discounted on the theory that I 
am a special pleader. I do not 
accept such an erroneous notion, 
and I speak from the heart, not 
from expediency. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that if it is a good thing 
to incorporate our system of work- 
men’s compensation into a broad- 
ened social security program — 
that is, if the American people 
would benefit thereby — it would 
be foolish and even mischievous 
for the insurance companies or 
any employers to oppose it. No 
business or industry is big enough 
to stand in the path of the progress 
of our people. None is important 
enough to come before their own 
welfare. 

I hold the opinion, however, 
and I hope to demonstrate that it 
is sound, that nothing can be 
gained and indeed much will be ° 
lost, by disturbing our method of 
setting up and administering the 
long established American system 
of workmen’s compensation laws. 
I believe that old age and retire- 
ment benefits set up by the govern- 
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ment are here to stay. It is my 
firm opinion that no selfish group 
or political party will jeopardize 
their own existence by proposing 
to abolish our social security sys- 
tem. I have never been very much 
afraid of a man on horseback. 

By the same token, progress in 
the field of social security must not 
interfere with, and certainly not 
absorb, the principles of free en- 
terprise and individual initiative 
which are so fundamentally and 
vitally parts of the character and 
strength and growth of our Ameri- 
can nation. They are our precious 
heritage, rare privileges which 
must and will be preserved. 

Just as I am confident that the 
group or party which would dare 
to propose the abolition of our 
social security laws would invite 
swift destruction, so I am even 
more confident that any person 
or number of persons, however 
high their stature and position, 
would meet the same swift justice 
at the hands of American citizens, 
should they dare undermine or 
attempt to destroy these attributes 
and pillars of our American way. 


Wuat “IMPLICATIONS”? 


What are these implications of 
the Beveridge Report with respect 
to our American workmen’s com- 
pensation system? I fail to see 
that there are any or that, of 
necessity, there should be. Under 
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the Constitution, we are presumed 
to be a nation of sovereign states, 
united under a single central gov- 
ernment. There is a distinction 
between this type of government, 
if you please, and that of the 
British Empire. 

Presumably, at least, each of our 











J. DEWEY DORSETT 


Shall we federalize our fire department, sani- 
tation department and our police department? 


48 states is supposed to be autono- 
mous, except as to those common 
measures of protection which are 
provided for within the Constitu- 
tion. Thus, we are a nation of 
commonwealths, each of which 
has very broad control over its 
own affairs. Conversely, under the 
British system, the central gov- 
ernment is sovereign and absolute 
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in its power. By a mere act of 
Parliament it can impose and en- 
force a Beveridge plan or any 
other law without any reference to 
constitutional limitations. 

Our central government can 
do no such thing. Our central 
government enjoys only such pow- 
ers as the people may give it, 
although sometimes I think too 
many people in this country for- 
get that their Constitution specif- 
ically says that all powers except 
those which are clearly delegated 
by the Constitution itself shall 
reside in the states, or, in other 
words, in the people. 

In a close-knit nation such as 
the British Isles, perhaps a Beve- 
ridge plan could be formulated in 
the interest of all of the people. 
That same kind of a plan, how- 
ever, very probably would not 
work in our country. At present, 
unquestionably it would be un- 
constitutional because the Con- 
stitution has vested in the states 
themselves the right to enact and 
administer workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws; and, as you know, all but 
one state has enacted and now 
administers such statutes. Our con- 
stitution, of course, is open to 
change by the people. 

Personally, I am in complete 
agreement with Professor Ralph H. 
Blanchard of Columbia Univer- 
sity, that the adoption of any plan 
which would seriously disturb the 
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workmen’s compensation system 
in our country is highly improba- 
ble, to say the least. In the United 
States, the Wagner Bill carefully 
refrained from disturbing the work- 
men’s compensation system, and I 
know that the Marsh report rec- 
ommends leaving the enactment 
and administration of workmen’s 
compensation statues and regula- 
tions as a function of the Dominion 
provinces. Neither have I been 
informed, and I think I would 
have been, that our Social Se- 
curity board proposes to abolish 
our workmen’s compensation sys- 
tem as it is now established and 
administered. The Beveridge plan, 
of course, would abolish the system 
of state laws and erect in their 
place a single statute, which would 
be wholly interpreted and admin- 
istered by a bureau in Washington. 

It seems to me that Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, speaking for the 
British Empire, and President Roose- 
velt, speaking for the United 
States, had in mind the danger of 
centralizing such vast power with- 
in the hands of the Federal gov- 
ernment when they made the fol- 
lowing statement in unequivocable 
terms at the end of a conference 
where they and other leaders looked 
deeply and sincerely toward the 
establishment of a better and more 
democratic future world: 

*‘We must beware of trying to build 
a society in which nobody counts for 
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. « « Were not this country already divided 
into states, that distribution must be made, that 
each might do for itself what concerns itself 
directly, and what it can so much better do 
than a distant authority. Every state is again 
divided into counties, each to take care of what 
lies within its local bounds; each county again 
into townships or wards, to manage minuter 
details, and every ward into farms, to be gov- 
erned each by its individual proprietor. . . 
It is by this partition of cares, descending in 
gradation from general to particular, that the 
mass of human affairs may be best managed for 
the good and prosperity of all. — Thomas 
Jefferson 





anything except a politician or an offi- 
cer, a society where enterprise gains 
no reward and thrift no privileges.” 


States RiGHTs 


Thus, the subject developed as 
the basis for discussion raises an 
age-old issue: centralized govern- 
ment vs. democratic government. I 
do not mean to imply that the 
British Empire does not have a 
democratic form of government. 
Most decidedly it does. But I 
would call your attention to the 
fact, in so far as the Beveridge plan 
applies to workmen’s compensa- 
tion in overseas units of that family 
of nations, that at least one has al- 
ready distinctly said that the rights 
of the provinces should be pre- 
served. In the same spirit, I say to 
you that we should give an em- 
phatic “no” tothe question whether 
we should abolish our own system 
of state workmen’s compensation 
laws and entrust them to the ques- 
tionable efficiency and mercies of a 
bureaucracy in Washington. 
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Let me ask you just a few perti- 
nent questions: 


What is wrong with our system as it 
now exists? 

Has it been reasonably successful in 
the quarter of a century it has op- 
erated? 

Has the administration of the com- 
pensation laws by the states been rea- 
sonably satisfactory? 

Have the states, from time to time, 
improved their statutes? 


I am quite sure that the answers 
of the vast majority of our people 
would firmly uphold the efficiency 
and integrity of the state system. 
If that is true, then let me ask you 
more questions: 


Can the Federal government do a 
better job? 

What improvements would we en- 
joy by federalization of our system? 


It seems to me that the burden 
of proof is upon those who propose 
to change our system by federal- 
izing and centralizing it. I believe 
we have as good a system and as 
good laws as will be found any- 
where in the world. Our work- 
men’s compensation boards and 
commissions have exercised very 
broad powers for a quarter of a 
century without exciting opposi- 
tion either to the scope of their 
authority or their manner of ap- 
plying it. I think this is a high 
tribute to the judgment and integ- 
rity of these administrators. 
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Indeed, I have never yet heard 
a proposal to federalize our work- 
men’s compensation system which 
offers a single argument in support 
of the proposal, except one. It 
is that workmen’s compensation 
is a national rather than a State 
problem. To be sure, workmen in 
every state are injured. But how 
does that make it a national prob- 
lem? We must have police protec- 
tion in every state and in every 
hamlet and crossroads. We must 
have fire protection and sanitary 
supervision in every state, munici- 
pality and hamlet. Does it follow, 
then, that having once federalized work- 
men’s compensation simply because 
workers are injured in every state, that 
we shall proceed also to federalize our 
police department, our fire department, 
our sanitary services and all of the other 
services that are common to every state? 
If we do that, we shall kiss democracy 
goodbye and open our arms to embrace 
the very kind of government we are 
fighting to put down abroad. 

Every reader of this JouRNAL 
believes in democracy. I am confi- 
dent all of us have our faith deeply 
rootedinthefertilesoilofdemocracy 
operating through representative 
government. Why is it, then, that in 
aland where everybody loudly pro- 
claims his devotion to democracy, 
representative government is with- 
ering before our eyes? If state and 
local governments are further re- 
duced to insignificance in our 
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system. we shall; perhaps blindly 
but none the less completely, have 
bartered freedom and democracy 
for the dictatorship of bureau- 
cracy. Government no longer will 
look to the people for the source of 
its power to govern. Instead, it will 
grudgingly dole out to the people 
only such small privileges as it 
deems proper. 

If the people are to continue to 
govern themselves, the answer is 
that we cannot permit this concen- 
tration to continue. Nay, not that 
alone; we dare not permit much 
of the concentration that has taken 
place to remain after the needs of 
war have passed. Some months 
ago, our leaders warned us that we 
were endangered by a foe with- 
out our borders. Nothing brought 
home to us the meaning of that 
danger more forcefully than the 
statement: “It is getting late, very 
late.”” Now we are beginning to see 
the form of a foe within. 

Yes, it is late; later than most of 
us think. Our future is fraught 
with dire consequences. We have 
a war to win. We shall win it, and 
we shall let nothing stand in the 
way of that single purpose. And in 
the same breath, I say that we also 





The history of Liberty is a history of the 
limitation of governmental power, not the in- 
crease of it. When we resist, therefore, the 
concentration of power, we are resisting the 
processes of death, because concentration of 
power is what always precedes the destruction 
of human liberties. — Woodrow Wilson 
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As a matter of fact and law, the governing 
rights of the states are all of those which have 
not been surrendered to the national govern- 
ment by the Constitution or its amendments. 
Wisely, or unwisely, people know that under 
the Eighteenth Amendment Congress has been 
given the right to legislate on this particular 
subject; but this is not the case in the matter of 
a great number of other vital problems of gov- 
ernment, such as the conduct of public utilities, 
of banks, of insurance, of business, of agricul- 
ture, of education, of social welfare, and of 
a dozen other important features. In these, 
Washington must not be encouraged to inter- 
fere.... The preservation of this “Home 
Rule” by the states is not a cry of jealous Com- 
monwealths seeking their own aggrandize- 
ments. . . . It is a fundamental necessity if we 
are to remain a truly united country. — Franklin 
Delane Roosevelt 
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have an American way of life to 
preserve for ourselves and for our 
children, and with no less fervor, 
I pledge that we shall let nothing 
stand in the way of its preservation. 
But, even as the hour grows late, 
the dawn of hope begins to break. 
More and more of the people begin 
to understand the danger that con- 
fronts them on the home front, and 
when that happens in America, 
treedom and liberty are saved. 


ABSOLUTE PERFECTION 
Not YET ATTAINED 


In bringing this statement to a 
close, I cannot refrain from saying 
to you, in all sincerity, that there 
are some implications which must 
not be overlooked. I claim no per- 
fection for our workmen’s compen- 
sation system or any other system. 

We have a duty to perform. 
That duty is to bring as nearly to 
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perfection as possible not only our 
workmen’s compensation system 
but also our social security pro- 
gram. To that end we should not 
hesitate to bring related activities 
of the present social security pro- 
gram and the workmen’s compen- 
sation system into cooperation as 
an effective working team. 

When and where workmen’s 
compensation statutes become in- 
adequate, they should be amended 
and made adequate. When weak- 
nesses occur in administration, 
they should be brought out into 
the open courageously and cor- 
rected or eliminated. 

I do not hestitate to say that 
there is room for further develop- 
ment of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws of this country. For 
instance, workmen’s compensation 
should be made a compulsory law 
in every state. In the same man- 
ner, those laws should cover occu- 
pational diseases, — with emphasis 
on the word “‘occupational,’’ — as 
well as accidents, and make rights 
and remedies under them exclu- 
sive. We should also provide ade- 
quate benefits and include under 
every law the best available medi- 
cal and rehabilitation services, and 
clarify all extra-territorial provi- 
sions, so that there may be no 
doubt that every worker is prop- 
erly and adequately covered. In 
time, I believe that all of our 
laws will be administered, as they 
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should be, by boards or com- 
missions. 

Let us be proud of this system. 
We have a right to take pride in it. 
Of course it needs improvement, 
but name me any man-made in- 
strument that doesn’t constantly 
call for improvement. When we 
stop needing improvement, civ- 
ilization and progress will have 
stopped dead in their tracks. 

But above all, as the most pro- 
gressive step that we can make, let 
us stop this business of looking to 
Washington every time we have 
some problem, petty or big, tosolve. 
Our nation enjoyed the finest years 
ofitslifewhenourstategovernments 


@ Insurance Anecdotes—VJII 


Ve Cate 


F. W. 


He Smelled a Rat. — A fidelity 
“expert” was invited to address a 
luncheon meeting of a well-known 
civic club in the midwest. The 
chairman of the meeting, himself 
cashier of a leading local bank, 
with a great flourish and big build- 
up, introduced the surety expert, 
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and municipal governments took 
pride in their ability to solve their 
problems for themselves. Then, in- 
deed, we had representative gov- 
ernment. Then, indeed, liberty 
proclaimed its reign over all of 
this land and our people. 

I have no apology to make for 
our system. I am proud to take 
this stand in its defense, and I defy 
anyone to show me a better one. 
When a better system is developed, 
I have no doubt that it will be the 
productof the menand women who 
are still living under the kind of 
government that our forefathers 
gave to us and which no one has 
yet been able to better. 
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who was to be speaker of the day. 

“We are fortunate in having 
with us today,” he said, “a man 
who can smell a thief a mile off.” 


(P. S. Three months later the man 
who had served as chairman of the 
meeting absconded with $35,000 from 
the bank where ne served as cashier.) 














In the Good Olde “Days 



















ANTIQUITY OF INsURANCE.— The antiquity of insurance is discussed by 
Professor Alfred Manes of Indiana University in an article which he wrote for 
the Journal of Business of the University of Chicago, says The Eastern Under- 
writer. A great researcher, he tells of an association for sharing of risks, from 
the time of the Babylonian King Hammurabi, B.c. 2250. People who traveled 
in caravans organized for assistance against looting and pillaging and agreed 
that the losses of each would be covered jointly by all. 

In ancient Egypt, legacies to survivors, often inspired by religious motives, 
were organized on a cooperative basis. 

In Greece, owners of slaves used to insure against their desertion in such a 
manner that they made periodic payments to some wealthy man, who 
undertook to pay a certain lump sum if the contingency actually arose. 

Even the contingencies arising from death were to a certain extent pro- 
vided for as far back as two thousand years. Under the Roman Empire, 
associations of the lower classes came into existence, the so-called collegia 
tenuiorum, which were mainly burial societies. The members paid an ad- 
mission fee and monthly premiums, and the society insured a decent burial. 






@ The first policy ever written on vehicles in the United States was 
a teams policy on a risk in Milwaukee. 







Are Taxes New? — The schoolboy whips his taxed top; the beardless youth 
manages his taxed horse with a taxed bridle on a taxed road; and the dying 
Englishman, pouring his medicine, which has paid seven per cent, into a 
spoon that has paid fifteen per cent, flings himself back upon his chintz bed 
which has paid twenty-two per cent, and expires in the arms of an apothecary 
who has paid a license of a hundred pounds for the privilege of putting him to 
death. — Seybert’s Annals of the United States, 1820. 









In 1900, New York auto licenses were issued by boiler inspectors. 
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MODEL WORKERS. — Now comes Los Angeles, introducing 
rudiments of flying in novel classroom training planes. Electri- 
cally-run propeller and controls turn plane right, left, up-and- 
down and in bank. Instrument board shows maneuver results. 
Blind flying by instruments and headphones can also be taught. 


A Future Developments 


FUTURE HIGHWAYS — may be laid eco- 
nomically, quickly and efficiently by new 
method. Steel grating panels are attached 
using hammer and simple pronged tool. 
Sand fills meshes and oil serves as binder. 


HELICOPTER DEPOT.—A gay skyway 
planned to New York’s famous gay white way. 
— Insurance (?) angles: Escalator, reversible 
to suit foot traffic flow; flat-top elevators 
to take private helicopters to storage below. 


VW Future Developments 


AIR BUS. ~— Greyhound Bus Lines used this model of a 14- 
passenger helicopter as a “convincer” when it applied for 
permission to operate helicopter buses over 49,130 miles of 
routes, at a recent hearing before the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Raymond Loewy was the designer; Igor Sikorsky, inventor. 








GIGANTIC. — Casualty insurance on the Metropolitan Life’s Park- 
chester development is carried in one of our member companies. The 
58 buildings cover 35 of the 129 acres. There are five ramp garages, 
a theatre, 200 automatic elevators, six pools, 20 shuffleboard courts, 
etc. In three years’ operation not a person was hurt in a traffic accident. 


A Passing in Review 


ERE 


PLATE GLASS. — Some slight damage was re- 
ported as a result of a minor earthquake which 
occurred some time ago in the area of San Jose, 
California. Here a cigar-store owner points out 
to friends a smashed liquor-display window. 





HORSE AND WAGON. — It’s “flowers” fa 
ously used for deliveries by this florist. The 
was originally used for the same purpose 

but became outmoded. Now, however, it’s ¢ 
insured under a teams liability policy by of 
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ARTISTIC HANDIWORK. — An executive of one of our 
member companies examines handiwork of one bad check 
artist. All of the 64 checks were passed on one bank, which 
was insured against loss under a banker’s blanket bond. The 
offending artist is now in palatial surroundings of a state pen. 





$1,000 FOR $115,000.— When 11-year-old POSTHUMOUS HONOR.— Rec- 
ist. ry wagon shown above Robert Ownbey, /ef/t, found $115,000 worth of ommended by the Mayor and Alder- 
rpose sipirty or forty years ago, jewelry and safely returned it to its owner, he men, a Tennessee housing project 
er, it's@ack into its own and is was rewarded with $1,000, which he is shown has been named for the late woman 
>y byofiur member companies. proudly displaying to his envious brother. insurance agent, Ella Ransom. 


‘i PICTURES 


VAGE CAR. — This 1912 Baker electric coupe has been insured “THE RAINS CAME.” — A Detroit motorist parked 
in@f our member companies, through the Martin J. Keenan In- his newly-polished car under a wooden canopy at side 
Agency of Peterborough, New Hampshire. Shown at the of an abandoned flour mill “because it looked like 
the owner, Major A. Erland Goyette, who has a collection of rain.” Wall above canopy collapsed, and “rain” fell 
el cars. This specimen does the amazing speed of 18 m.p.h.! from fire hoses. The owner hopes to salvage his tires. 


wers” {gjautomobile truck previ- 
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NEW POSTER — of War Department SAFETY WILL SHORTEN THE WAR. — This magazine, the Na- 
Safety Council, of the Safety and Health tional Conservation Bureau, safety organizations generally and war 
Branch, Office of the Provost Marshal industries everywhere are stressing safety promotion, strongly con- 
General. Photo by Maj. E. R. Granniss, vinced that every accident that slows up war production delays 
formerly of Natl. Conservation Bur. victory. Here is shown a striking poster at Todd ship repair yard. 


A Safety Slants 


VW Safety Slants 


UNPROTECTED BEAUTIES. — These former 
East Coast beauticians are now West Coast air- 
craft riveters. But with so little protection for 
their hair, points out Modern Industry maga- 
zine, they may soon need beauty aids themselves. 


FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE. — Paul Jones, the 
National Safety Council’s director of public informa- 
tion, presents special war-time awards “For Distinguished 
Service to Safety” to the Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany. The awards went to the Alton and Bridgeton plants. 
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Did Goa Koad (hate... 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 





Doctror-DEnTIsT 
MALPRACTICE INSURANCE 


Rough Notes 


1. Many members of this profession 
are being drained out of their home 
fields of labor to serve in the Army and 
Navy, throwing heavier burdens upon 
those who remain at home, which will 
mean (a) greater demands upon their 
time with resultant possibility of making 
mistakes with consequent injury to 
patients; (b) dealing with many stran- 
gers and little chance to avoid becoming 
involved with chronic chiselers. 

2. It will be difficult to be certain 
that drugs used in prescriptions and 
surgical equipment are up to the stand- 
ards that have heretofore prevailed. 

3. Proper coverage will give relief of 
mind and confidence generated by the 
consciousness that one is protected against 
loss by a competent and experienced 
insurance corporation. 

4. Because it is more important now 
than ever before for the physician or 
surgeon who has accumulated some 
savings to care for him in his later non- 
productive years to protect such re- 
sources against the heavy loss that 
would result if he were faced with a heavy 


judgment to pay as result of a damage 


suit. 





Horses’ TAILuicuts? 
Insurance Field 


How can you put a taillight on a horse? 
is the question which is bothering Safety 
Director De Muro of Nutley, N. J., as he 
is seeking a way of making the highways 
safe for the increasing number of horses. 
The reason for this unique method of 
safety is that two horseback riders 
were injured in a collision with a bus. 
The driver did not see the horses’ tails. 

















‘‘Isn’t it about time you quit rehearsing 
your closing and got out:to make an 
opening?” — Courtesy of The Spectator 
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Excess LinEs 
United States Revieu 


An agents’ association gave a general 
idea of its coming meeting in the follow- 
ing general terms: “The general theme 
of the meeting will be published later, 
and the program will be developed from 
that general thought.” Must be general 
agents. 


Some of these dramatized sales talks 
would possess greater verisimilitude if 
they ended with the loss of a sale, and 
would tickle some of the producer- 
spectators no end. 


From the stock companies’ viewpoint, 
mutual competition may seem like an 
odd piece of furniture that merely clutters 
up the insurance household. But like 
the extra cot in the attic, it comes handy 
at times. Congressman Hancock points 
out that it’s pretty hard to prove that 200 
companies have a monopoly on some- 
thing when 3,500 others are competing 
in the market. 




















“We're 45¢ in the red already. We either 
have to get an investigator or raise the 
premium.”— The National Underwrite: 
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INSURANCE IN INDIA 


Sergeant Laurence Thompson in 


The Insurance Field 


India is the only country where auto- 
mobile property damage costs more than 
bodily injury, as the replacing of a fender 
is far more costly than the settlement 
made for an Indian’s life. 

India has at least two distinctions. 
They have the greatest accident fre- 
quency in the world and the lowest loss 
ratio. This would seem to be an insurance 
company’s dream and a claim man’s 
nightmare. 

In order to understand the reason for 
such a screwy “set-up,” it is necessary 
to know that the average native does not 
earn the equivalent of $10 a month and 
his life is valued at much less than that. 


INSURANCE FOR SMALL BUusINESS 
The Local Agent 


Small businesses to-day need insurance 
protection more than ever before, be- 
cause they are operating under the 
strained and upset conditions of wartime 
and in many cases are having to get by 
short of help. Taxes and other present 
expenses are taking more of the profits, 
even though prices for goods have risen. 
In many concerns, the backbone of the 
business has been taken away because of 
rationing and shortages, and the owner 
is having to get along by concentrating 
on sideline services. 

The draft and .high-paying defense 
jobs have stripped many businesses of 
most of their employes, and the busi- 
nesses are operating under obstacles. The 
agent may find the owners of these busi- 
nesses difficult to sell because they are 
especially cautious now about taking on 
extra expenses. However, the agent must 
point out to the prospect how necessary 
additional protection is to-day. It should 
not be hard to make the prospect real- 
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ize just what his added risks are to-day 
and how serious a loss would be to his 
business. 


Doucu Girts or INsuURANCE 
Pacific Northwest Underwriter 


A dough girl we’ll call Operator 67 
had taught school and tumbled into the 
insurance business by chance rather than 
by plan. Her position in the office of 
independent adjustors gave her an op- 
portunity to study cases, reports and 
opinions until she mastered the funda- 
mentals of coverage when applied to 
cases. 

“Ts there any part of the work you like 
better than another?” she was asked. 

“T think we work most efficiently with 
department store claims where claimant 
and witness are women. When we call 
on a woman claimant in the home, the 
necessary information is generally given 
freely, and prompt settlements are pos- 
sible. I think we are able to work more 
efficiently on claims involving the home. 
We are familiar with values of personal 
effects, or if necessary we don’t mind 
shopping around to obtain prices.” 

*“How does the garage man regard 
you?” 

**Oh, a few are faintly amused at first. 
These days a woman is apt to turn up 
anywhere so that part of the work hasn’t 
proved to be too hard. Property damage 
and collision losses usually require com- 
petitive estimates and our company 
staff includes experts, too, which insures 
protection to company and insured.” 

In another office we interviewed a 
manager whom I found highly enthusi- 
astic at the results the women were 
accomplishing. 

“The public likes them and so does 
the company,” he said. 

‘Will a legal education help to pre- 
pare a woman for this work?” 

“Yes, and no. In a general way a legal 


READ THESE 


. the woman adjustor. 
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“Mrs. Vander Steen stole my maid. Does 
our residence burglary and theft policy 
cover that?”? — Reprinted from The Na- 
tional Underwriter 





education gives the adjustor a useful 
background, but that statement is true 
in many other lines of business. A study 
of law is always valuable. But an ad- 
justor should attempt to settle his case 
equitably, not try it. If he allows his 
legal knowledge to help him, all is well; 
but if he allows it to tangle him up and 
involve him in needless argument with 
insured and insured’s attorney, he then 
is less efficient as an adjustor.” 

The supply of women adjustors would 
never be great because much experience 
is necessary before the candidate could 
be considered. Many otherwise compe- 
tent women would not care to attempt 
this type of work and many could not be- 
cause of personality or temperament. 
On every adjusting staff there’s a place 
for one or more women, and in every 
large insurance organization there are 
potential candidates for the positions. 

It took a terrible war to make us think 
and experiment; so we have radar and 
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“You Are Not A BROKER!” 
Insurance Broker-Age 


A client turned to his friend and in- 
surance advisor of many years’ standing 
the other day, and said: “You are not 
a broker.” According to his dictionary, a 
broker is “one who buys and sells for an- 
other on commission.” 

The client might have looked further 
because Webster’s Second Edition de- 
fines a broker as “‘one who, for a fee, 
brings parties together and assists in ne- 
gotiating contracts between them. He is 
primarily the agent of the party who em- 
ploys him but, sometimes, he is the agent 
of both parties.” 

Suppose the client had searched all 
the dictionaries on the market (and it 
has been done); there is no definition of 
what a qualified insurance broker is nor- 
mally expected to do for his client. Of 





Complete Coverage? 
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“Right now I got all the insurance I can 
carry, see what I mean?” — Reprinted 
courtesy Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





course, he negotiates contracts, but most 
of the brokers consider that part of the 
work a small part of their duties, not 
more than 10% in some cases. The de- 
termination of what insurance is needed, 
the effort to place before the client the 
insurance market analyzed into vital, 
advisable and available coverages, the 
inspections and audits and constant re- 
view of existing insurance with sugges- 
tions for broader coverage or the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary policies. 

As the insuring public well knows, the 
right kind of an insurance broker does 
not confine himself to a dictionary 
definition in his service to his client. 


Bic Gains AHEAD FOR Casua.ty LINEs 


T. Y. Beams in 
The Eastern Underwriter 


It would not surprise me if during the 
next decade casualty premium writings 
were increased upwards of 6634% in 
spite of reduced rates and premium 
charges. In many respects the future 
looms brightly. It behooves us to do all 
in our power to preserve the business and 
keep it free from hurtful influences which 
increasingly threaten it. 


Use or A“ PHoto STARTER” 


Robert B. Murray in 
The Insurance Magazine 


Instead of a “photo finish” I have 
employed a “photo starter” to get me 
a nice amount of new business in my 
community — business with new cus- 
tomers. 

I took snaps of 50 of the better homes 
in Springfield, most of whose owners I 
knew, and they were instrumental in my 
getting a considerable amount of busi- 
ness. I sold 40 of the owners on the first 
call and I have since had many fine 
additional policies — the premiums of 
which amounted to some $3,000. 











A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


The Association of Casualty and Surety Executives is performing valuable 
services in helping to attune the stock casualty and surety business to the war 
effort, and to serve both the best interests of all its member companies and the 
American public. Because of its work in these tumultuous days, the steady flow 
of war production is accelerated, manpower, materials and machines are con- 
served, and the security of the American people is enhanced. These are achieve- 
ments which help to make our nation strong at a time when every ounce of 
strength we can muster is essential to victory. — C. W. Fairchild. 


Nothing will delight an insurance carrier more than a manufacturing client who says: 
“Please come over and help us put a stop to the accidents we are having.” — H. P. 
Lillie. 


While on first sight an increased national income would appear to provide an 
immediately greater market for insurance, the weight of the income has shifted 
so extensively from one locality to another that it amounts, in fact, to a high 
degree of redistribution of our national wealth. — W. T. Harper. 


How much more could you earn if you worked eight hours a day? — George W. Kemper. 


Everyone engaged in a war contract should be educated to the realization that 
a stoppage of work or even a slowing-down of war production, because of an 
uninsured dishonesty loss, is guilty of a shortcoming almost equivalent to sabo- 
tage. — Alexander Foster, Jr. 


How much will you increase your stock of useful information in the next business year? 
— Bruce Barton. 
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A Million Copies Sold to Date 







































SAVE YOUR CAR 


Every agency concerned with war production 
and transportation is coming to realize the absolute 
necessity of keeping at least the irreducible mini- 
mum of passenger cars and trucks rolling. The 
Office of Defense Transportation and the Brook- 
—~and ings Institution have agreed that, with respect to 

cars, this should not fall below 20,000,000. We 

Still have had no increment to the car supply for more 

than two years. The ODT estimates that 1,000,000 

. automobiles were scrapped in 1942, and that 

Going 1,500,000 will be scrapped in 1943 and 2,000,000 

Stro ng in 1944, There remains a margin above the danger 

line, but the average car now is seven years old, 

and a quarter of all cars in use are ten years old or 
older. 

In these circumstances, conservation and main- 
tenance daily become more important. The Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau and the National 
Association of Manufacturers have done a real 
service in publishing jointly a little pamphlet 
adopting the comic cartoon method of approach 
An Editorial in with a minimum number of words to bring home 
the importance of this message to the car owner and, 
The Hew Pork Times especially, the war worker. It is called “If Your 

December 19, 1943 Car Could Talk,” and points the lessons of regular 
lubrication, prompt repairs, tire conservation and 
slow driving in a graphic way which should do 
much good. Already a million copies have been dis- 
tributed. Many millions more could well be in the 
hands of America’s motorists, too many of whom 
still do not realize that they are, as such, also 
soldiers in a total war. 











For complete description, prices, imprints, etc., see page 43 of your 
Casualty and Surety Journal for December. Sample copy sent free on re- 
quest to the National Conservation Bureau, 60 John St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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‘Paper Furnished Free’’ 


Whether it’s for use in direct mail ad- 
vertising, or merely to keep completely 
up-to-date on the whereabouts of your 
customers in these hectic days, it will 
pay you to pay especial attention to 
the possibilities in the use of govern- 
ment penny postcards. No envelope, 
no paper costs. 


Cumulative Value 


One large midwestern agency has 
been mailing advertising monthly to 
12,500 clients and prospects — for the 
past six years, thus reaping cumula- 
tive or repetition value. 


Getting Advertising Response 


Do you advertise, ever, and if so, 
when? A careful study of more than 
57,000 inquiries over an 11-year 
period, showed ads inserted on rainy 
or snowy days pulled 19% more in- 
quiries than those appearing when the 
weather was pleasant. More time — 
and inclination—for reading the 
newspaper is given as the cause. 








More Business from 
Present Clients 


While almost every producer thinks 
that he keeps ever in mind the fact 
that his present clients are his best 
prospects, it’s only when there is some 
“system” that he can be sure that 
he’s overlooking no opportunity to 
serve — and serve better. 

W. D. Campbell & Son, Inc., of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, use the practi- 
cal “Commercial Survey Record,” 
and “Individual Survey Record,” 
shown on the following page. Each is 
roughly 8% x 11. 

When the front of the survey card 
is completed, there is brought to light 
a picture of the client’s present cover- 
age. On the reverse side are to be 
noted recommendations for immedi- 
ate or subsequent presentation. Also, 
on the back, may be kept a brief rec- 
ord of interviews and suggestions. 

“We have found these cards to be 
most useful,” says Mr. Campbell, 
“mainly that they afford an excellent 
opportunity to keep your finger on the 
pulse, for business in effect and as a 
guide for solicitation of other lines.”’ 






































w. D. CAMPBELL & SON, Inc. 
INDIVIDUAL SURVEY RECORD 
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Window Display Features 
Non-Insurance Matters 





“We hit upon the thought of our win- 
dow space for the hobbies of others 
even though there was no direct or in- 
direct reference to insurance,” says 
C. H. Bowersox, of St. Louis. 

“We received twelve replies from 
an original ad which we ran some 
time ago and have never had to adver- 
tise again for the subject because in 
most cases the people have come in 
and inquired the possibility of either 
displaying their hobby or that of a 
friend of theirs and we have enough 
prospects for some time. The present 
display covers an assortment of shoes 
collected from all over the world, 
including the size thirty-five shoe as 
worn by the Alton, Illinois, boy. 

“Tt has been rather interesting to 
note the things that people collect as 
their hobby and we have had every 


SALES PROMOTION 





assortment from buttons that are used 
in clothing of many countries of the 
world, attractively displayed on a 
map, the buttons being designated by 
the country from which they came — 
to the present collection of shoes. We 
have had salt-and-pepper shakers, 
dimes, match-book covers, pencils, cups 
and saucers, keys and rare pictures. 
However, we find that spectator in- 
terest is usually the best when we dis- 
play a collection of items that is un- 
usual, whereas such collections as 
match-book covers and the like re- 
ceive little or no attention. 

“It has been a rather interesting ex- 
periment and we have a more or less 
attractive display all the time for a 
monthly cost of around fifteen dollars. 
We offer free insurance coverage while 
the articles are in our possession.” 














ACCIDENT 
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‘Just what makes you suspect he is only 
trying to collect on his insurance?” — 
Courtesy of The National Underwriter. 
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“This is your man — but I’m warning 
you to watch out for his sales resistance.” 





C... SMILING AT OURSELVES « Sy 





























‘**We’ll take these bandages off now. By 
the time you get my bill you’ll be able to 
say, ‘If I had only had insurance!” 











‘Please, sir, now that I’ve been bonded 
— might I have my pockets back?” 
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private enterprise 


Week: 


I am the spirit of private enterprise. 

Wherever I have existed freedom 
of mind and body have existed. 

Wherever I have been murdered by 
collectivist laws and governmental 
strangulation freedom of mind and 
freedom of body have died. 

I was the physical lever of Athenian 
civilization. 

I died in the collectivist feudal ages. 

I was resurrected in the Renais- 
sance, beginning the modern age. 

With the rebirth of free private 
trading came the vastest expansion in 
the arts and sciences the world has 
ever known. 

I, private enterprise, have brought 
men of the same countries and men of 
distant countries closer together in 
friendly intercourse than all the so- 
cialistic and communistic doctrines 
combined. 

My trade-routes have been the 
routes of human progress. 

I am the expression and sustainer of 
all that is lordly in the human soul — 
self-reliance, the adventurous spirit, 
emotional and mental initiative, am- 
bition, and inventive resourcefulness. 





With my rebirth in the Renaissance 
the human level of living began to 
rise. 

The shackles on slave labor began 
to rust and crack. 

Money became international. 

Man at my touch took on some- 
thing of the aspect of a creative god. 


I, private enterprise, built America. 

If she is a giant today in production 
it is I who have made her a giant. 

I cleared her forests. 

I built her railroads. 

I tunneled her mountains. 

I erected her factories, dug the coal 
and ore in her mines and sent out her 
ships on seven seas. 

In my brain was born every crea- 
ture comfort you enjoy. 

I, private enterprise, with my free 
laborers and my unshackled captains 
of industry, built the muskets, the air- 
planes, the tanks, the submarines, the 
great guns that were used in the Revo- 
lutionary, Civil, and World War No. 1 
and that are now protecting the 
United States from invasion. 

I am the hope of Europe and Asia. 


{ Reprinted, by bermission, Strom the column “The March of Events,” 
in the New York Journal-American} 











I, private enterprise, am the work- 
ing classes, the middle classes and the 
well-to-do classes. 

I am the butcher shop, the bank, 
the newsstand, the great department 
store, the giant furnaces of Detroit 
and Pittsburgh, and the electric light. 

I, private enterprise, am Edison, 
Ericsson, Goodyear, Wanamaker, 
Westinghouse, Fulton, Whitney, 
Morse, and the Wright brothers. 

I am that free business, big and 
little, on which civilization alone de- 
pends. 

I am the body of a great spiritual 
entity — liberty. 
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I am the body of a great sociological 
and biological fact — self-interest. 

It is I, private and free enterprise, 
that am winning this war for Russia, 
England, China, and the U.S.A. 

I, private enterprise, am the power 
behind your son, your father, your 
brother fighting for you in all corners 
of the globe. 

I am the minute man of Uncle 
Sam. 

I am America. 

I am the old deal. 

I am the very essence and body of 
Jeffersonian democracy, for I am pri- 
vate property and personal liberty. 





Screen and Radio 


@ Costello: ‘‘No more insurance for me.” 


Abbott: “Why do you say that?” 


Costello: “Because I took some a couple of years ago and nothing 


happened.” 


@ A man hit me with a car. I said, “‘What’s the idea? You had plenty of 
room. Why didn’t you go around me?” He said, “I’m sorry, but I 
only have an A-card.”” — Kate Smith Hour 


@ “Don’t let fire destroy your home. Soot in chimneys frequently is the 
cause of such disaster. Why take a chance with your wife and chil- 
dren? Have a fire inspector check them every three months.” 


@ Charlie McCarthy: “I’m superstitious. I believe it’s unlucky to be hit 
by a truck — on Friday the 13th.” 


@ Name of a new movie starring Barbara Stanwyck is “Double In- 


demnity.” 


@ Fibber McGee and Molly, to save gas, are getting one of those post- 


War autos — that use Mexican jumping beans. 
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I last December’s Special Study Section, 





some practical suggestions on “How to 


Maintain Income Today” were given by 







William J. Traynor. This month we fol- 


low through with “Blueprint for Profit,” 






by Oscar Beling, who offers twelve “‘specif- 


ics” affecting the profit side of the ledger. 

















Blueprint for Profit 


OSCAR BELING 


HE AGENCY that puts its house 
Tis order now will have much 
less difficulty in coping with the 
problems of the future. The for- 
ward-looking agent today will 
streamline his office operations not 
only to make the most of present 
personnel and equipment, but also 
to provide for the opportunities 
we confidently expect will develop 
during the post-war period. In 
doing so, two factors will assume 
prominence: 

(1) Minimizing the unnecessary 
duplication of mechanical effort which 
exists to some extent in every office. 

(2) Using the time saved to formu- 
late and maintain a definite long- 
range sales program within the office. 


SELF-INVENTORY 


As a preliminary step, suppose 
we take inventory of what goes on 
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inside the door of an insurance 
agency. An agent might ask him- 
self these questions, which might 
be considered a “Blueprint for 
Profit”: 


(1) Do I have a constructive and 
well-organized day-in and day-out 
plan for selling activities? 

(2) Do I hold the right kind of 
sales meetings at regular intervals? 
Even the one-man agency can get 
results by going into “executive ses- 
sion” with itself. 

(3) Do my employees have enough 
training to serve my customers prop- 
erly and intelligently? Do they main- 
tain pleasant relations with the in- 
suring public? Are they definitely 
sales-conscious? 

(4) Is my office arranged attractively 
and designed for the maximum effi- 
ciency? 

(5) Do I have a'set of adequate line 
records which will tell me quickly any- 








thing I should know about each cus- 
tomer’s business? Do I use such rec- 
ords to help me sell a complete plan of 
protection to every worth-while client? 

(6) Are my files modern and effi- 
cient? Can I find what I want when I 
want it? 

(7) Are my expiration records com- 
plete and under adequate control? 

(8) Are the stenographic and policy- 
writing details in my office fully effi- 
cient and well co-ordinated? 

(9) Do my accounting records tell me 
simply, economically and efficiently 
what my assets may be and their real 
value, what my obligations are — 
inclusive of tax liabilities and ade- 
quate reserves for unearned commis- 
sions — whether my business is show- 


ing a healthy increase, whether my: 


expenses are out of line, whether I 
am making a profit and how much, 
what the real worth of my agency may 
be and other matters of equal impor- 
tance? 

(10) Are my collections receiving 
consistent, diplomatic and courageous 
attention? Do I keep “special ar- 
rangements”.at a minimum? Can I 
hold my business by giving real serv- 
ice rather than by unduly extending 
credit? 


Proper answers to these ques- 
tions may yery well spell the differ- 
ence between a really progressive 
agency that is going places and 
one that is losing ground. 


SALES PLANNING 


While no standardized formula 
for selling can be applied to every 
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agency, it is recognized that the 
modern tendency is toward de- 
veloping a complete plan of pro- 
tection for every worth-while ac- 
count. It has been well said that 
**We sell people, not things.” The 
opportunities are all about us as 
may be illustrated by this experi- 
ence. 


Some time ago I visited Richmond. 
My train left New York about 1 a.m. 
and I had just settled myself for my 
last smoke of the day, when a man 
entered the smoking compartment, 
who immediately announced that he 
had just been poured on the train by 
his associates from Greenwich Village 
and was on his way back to his home 
town after a grand and glorious holi- 
day. He looked it! 

My new-found friend then began 
to bemoan the fact that there was no 
more liquor available on the train and 
for want of anything better to do, we 
fell into conversation. It didn’t take 
him long to find out that I was in the 
insurance business. 

“Insurance?” he said. “It’s a great 
business. I firmly believe in it. Why, 
do you know I have $3,000 of cyclone 
insurance on my home?” 

This puzzled me a bit until I found 
he meant windstorm. 

“Yes sir,” he said, “I have cyclone 
insurance in the same amount as my 
fire insurance.” 

I congratulated him on his foresight 
and he soon was telling me all about 
the beautiful new home he had pur- 
chased in Richmond, overlooking the 
better part of the city. It was up-to- 
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date in every way, and bad been a 
real bargain at $18,000. “‘Eighteen 
thousand dollars!’ I exclaimed, ‘‘and 
you tell me you have only $3,000 cy- 
clone insurance?” 

“That’s so,” he admitted, and 
added, “‘maybe I had better see an 
agent the first thing in the morning.” 

That was my cue to point out that, 
the Chamber of Commerce to the 
contrary notwithstanding, Richmond 
occasionally has sleet, snow and ice, 
and that it was quite possible that the 
walk and approaches to my friend’s 
home might not be cleared of such 
hazards before the arrival of trades- 
people, or the mailman, thereby 
presenting the possibility of a very sub- 
stantial suit in the event of an acci- 
dent. My friend was much surprised 
to learn that these hazards could be 
protected by insurance. 

“Oh, well,” said he, “‘I still believe 
in insurance. In fact, I have five-and- 
dime insurance on both my wife’s car 
and my own.” 

It developed that he meant he had 
five- and ten-thousand-dollar limits. 

He continued, “I have made sure 
that in case my wife or I should acci- 
dentally hit anyone, we would be well 
protected.” 

I then undertook to disillusion him 
by citing a few verdicts which had 
been handed down recently in auto- 
mobile liability cases. By that time, 
I had warmed up sufficiently to point 
out other hazards to which he was 
exposed. For example, he played golf 
frequently. I asked whether he ever 
developed a slice after a hard night 
and he agreed that it had happened 
sometimes, 
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My next question was, “Have you 
ever thought of what would develop 
if your ball should hit a caddy or a 
guest on the links? You might have a 
suit as important as that in an auto- 
mobile accident.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you can get 
protection against that?” he asked. 














OSCAR BELING 


Why not streamline your agency? 


We next got on the subject of dogs. 
He had an excellent dog, with a long 
pedigree. It was distinctly a one-man 
dog. I asked him what would happen 
if any other man tried conclusions 
with his dog. 

“Can you get protection against 
that?” he again asked. 

He had some valuable fishing equip- 
ment, an excellent collection of guns, 
and was also somewhat of an amateur 
photographer. None of this valuable 
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paraphernalia was insured because he 
didn’t know it could be protected. 
Finally, after about forty-five minutes, 
he turned to me and said: 

‘Mister, I don’t knowyou and may 
not meet you again, but you have 
talked me sober. The first thing I plan 
to do on arriving in Richmond to- 
morrow morning, is to get in touch 
with a good insurance agent and find 
out what I need for complete protec- 
tion.” 

I used this anecdote at the school in 
Richmond the following night to 
point out how many possibilities exist 
for selling additional forms of protec- 
tion. At the conclusion of my talk, 
eight of the students came up to ask 
for the name and address of the gentle- 
man who had been my companion 
the night before! 


SALES MEETINGS 

The sales meeting is the next 
item on our inventory. Produc- 
tion meetings are not necessarily 
limited to the larger offices. Many 
one-man or two-man agencies find 
it profitable to take time out, say, 
once a week, to study such sub- 
jects as self-improvement through 
education and a close contact with 
changing conditions, a review of 
where and how: time has been 
spent since the last “executive 
session,” an analysis of new ad- 
vertising material, and ways and 
means of using it, the study of 
new forms of protection, planning 
future activities and contacts, and 
any other thoughts which will 
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contribute to a long-range and 
constructive sales program. 


TRAINED AGENCY PERSONNEL 


Under the circumstances, it is 
admittedly difficult to maintain a 
high standard of efficiency in many 
instances, but, since our plans 
should extend beyond present 
conditions, it would seem well 
worth the effort to continue the 
necessary training and develop 
the “esprit de corps” which is so 
helpful in establishing an agency’s 
reputation as a service organiza- 
tion. Perhaps this story may serve 
to illustrate the importance of the 
telephone contact, for instance. 


A few years ago, when I was travel- 
ling in the Southwest, I stopped over 
at a substantial city where I was to 
make two contacts with agents. Un- 
fortunately, our field man had been 
detained and was not in his office 
when I arrived. Meanwhile, I at- 
tempted to establish contact on the 
telephone with the agencies scheduled 
on my itinerary. 

My first call was rather disappoint- 
ing. After a long wait a slow, drawling 
voice responded. I identified myself 
and asked to speak to the head of the 
agency. 

‘**He’s out,”’ was the answer. 

‘Then may I speak to his assistant?” 

“He’s out, too,” came the slow, 
drawling response. 

“Can you tell me,” I persisted, 
“when either of these gentlemen will 
be back?” 

Again, the bored, tired voice re- 
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plied, “I don’t know,” and that 
ended the conversation. 

Now, of course, I am a company 
man and not an agent’s customer, 
but I couldn’t help wondering whether 
the customers of that agency received 
the same sort of treatment and if so, 
what their reaction might be. 

With some misgiving, I turned to 
my second call. There was a decided 
contrast. Almost immediately a friend- 
ly, interested voice spoke up and said, 
“This is the Blank Agency.” 

Again, I identified myself and 
asked to speak to the head of the firm. 
“Oh, yes, Mr. Beling, I know he is 
expecting you. Won’t you talk to 
Mr. Blank in the meantime?” 

I did so, had a very satisfactory 
conversation and made an appoint- 
ment to visit that agency the first thing 
the following morning. But before 
setting foot inside the door I actually 
received the impression of the agency’s 
friendliness and willingness to serve. 
Next morning, accompanied by our 
field man, I visited the second agency 
and as I passed the telephone opera- 
tor, she spoke up and greeted the field 
man by name. This was not unusual, 
as most agency girls know the field- 
men; but then she turned to me, whom 
she had never seen before and said, 
“Good morning, Mr. Beling. Mr. 
Blank is waiting for you. Go right 
in.” 

I was so impressed that I could not 
refrain from commenting on the ex- 
cellent reception, both over the tele- 
phone and in person. The agent told 
me that he was particularly pleased 
to have that commendation because 
he had tried five different girls on 
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that job before he was satisfied. He 
regarded his telephone operator as be- 
ing one of the principal assets of the 
agency. 

Here is another thought. Many 
agents are finding that the office 
staff familiar with rates and forms 
of protection can do an excellent 
job of selling by telephone and, 
in effect, can become the “inside 
sales staff.”” A determined effort 
to develop sales-consciousness in 
the office staff should produce ex- 
cellent results. Here is an illustra- 
tion. 


On one of my recent agency con- 
tacts the agent had his secretary sit in 
with us during our discussion. The 
secretary was an alert, intelligent girl 
and seemed keenly interested in 
everything I had to offer. I was so 
favorably impressed that when the 
agent and I later got off by ourselves 
I remarked upon the high calibre of 
this young lady. The agent’s response 
was unique. 

“Mr. Beling,” he said, “that girl 
keeps regular hours every day, goes 
out only for lunch, but she sells more 
business over the telephone than I do 
on the street, because she uses her 
head. When the extended coverage 
éndorsement first’ came into promi- 
nence, she made it a point to see that 
the endorsement was attached to 
every worth-while dwelling line. When- 
ever an insured telephoned or called 
in person, she immediately consulted 
his line record to see not only what 
had been written, but also what could 
be solicited. She was actually dis- 

















tressed if she was called upon to renew 
an automobile liability policy at basic 
limits because, as she pointed out, it 
costs no more to write a policy for 
more than ten- or twenty-thousand- 
dollar limits and, for that matter in 
even greater amounts. Not only was 
the commission so much more, she 
added, but also the insured would be 
glad that he had been told about these 
limits if and when an accident should 
occur.” 


The young lady was truly an 
“inside salesman”? and the agent 
was quite proud of being able to 
admit that she actually sold more 
business over the telephone than 
he did on the street. The letter 
contact is equally important and 
we shall discuss it a little later. 


OrFicE ARRANGEMENT 


We have come a long way since 
the old-time agency. Here is a 
quotation depicting an actual 
agency in this modern day and 
age: — 


Our first impression is that of the 
walls in a soft creamy color, reflecting 
and augmenting the light from many 
large windows. Indirect lighting, sci- 
entifically designed to give the most 
candlepower with the least eye strain, 
supplements the natural light where 
necessary. Orderly rows of steel flat- 
top desks are arranged in such man- 
ner as to provide for a steady, even 
flow of work, throughout the office. 

All daily reports, correspondence, 
blank policies, forms and other docu- 
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ments except those in actual use are 
neatly housed and readily accessible 
in smoothly operating metal file cabi- 
nets. 

Sound-proofed ceilings contribute 
to the quiet spirit of efficiency pervad- 
ing the office. 

Modern typewriters turn out the 
work quickly and with less wear and 
tear on the nerves. 

Resilient floor coverings are kind 
to the feet as well as being part of the 
simple scheme of decoration. 

An adequate number of desk tele- 
phones help the agency to maintain 
contacts with its customers. 

The cumbersome ledgers, the policy 
registers, the letter press, and the 
brass floor ornaments have taken their 
place with the fabulous dodo. 


Perhaps this quotation will help 
you if you feel your office requires 
modernizing. There is one further 
thought on the subject I should 
like to leave with you. Mechanical 
aids will have to serve much longer 
because of government priorities. 
Consequently, typewriters, adding 
machines, dictating machines and 
other equipment should be serv- 
iced at frequent intervals to pro- 
long their useful life. Plan to make 
use of all equipment. Idle ma- 
chines represent idle investment. 


Line REcorpDs 


We now come to the subject of 
line records: records which tell us 
the lines of business written for 
each customer. Line records are 
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the basic tools of production in an 
agent’s office. It follows that they 
should represent a complete, ac- 
curate and readily available pic- 
ture of the business written for 
each customer in order to expe- 
dite service and determine the 
possibilities of further develop- 
ment. There are many different 
types of line records in use, such as 
index cards, invoice carbon copies, 
book records, an elaboration of 
customers’ ledger entries, line 
folders, etc. 

Structure. The line folder plan in 
particular is rapidly gaining favor. 
This plan is based on the alpha- 
betical filing of daily reports com- 
bined with line records. Alpha- 
betical filing of daily reports is 
being accepted as a common-sense 
method. After all, an insured in- 
variably knows his own name but, 
just as invariably, he does not 
know his insurance carrier, his 
policy number or his expiration 
date. Mr. Customer looks to his 
agent to provide complete and 
adequate protection in a sound, 
reliable company, able and willing 
to pay losses when losses occur; 
but until those losses do occur, he 
is quite content to have his agent 
record all pertinent information. 

In actual practice, one folder is 
used for each insured. In the 
folder are placed all daily reports 
for an insured regardless of type 
of business. Pertinent correspond- 
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ence may also be placed in the re- 
spective files. The filing face of the 
folder is designed to serve as a 
record of lines written. An expira- 
tion control may also be included 
in the plan. In a line folder re- 
cently developed by us, a solici- 
tation guide is incorporated, which 
has been found quite helpful, 
since if it is known what has been 
written, it is a simple step to deter- 
mine what should be written. All 
folders are filed alphabetically by 
insureds’ names to provide a ready 
reference without the necessity of 
consulting any intermediary rec- 
ord. 

Advantages. Suppose we see what 
this plan gives us. 

First of all we have a “case 
history” for each customer. Sev- 
eral different files are combined 
into one, thereby reducing han- 
dling operations. Non-concurren- 
cies are quickly spotted. Service to 
customers is accelerated. Addi- 
tional forms of protection are 
readily presented. Here is an illus- 
tration of the advantages of the 
plan as compared with other 
methods. 


In a rather substantial agency in 
the East, daily reports were being 
filed by month and year of expira- 
tions and a bound ledger was being 
used for the customers’ accounts re- 
ceivable. 

I had just started to explain to this 
agency the advantages of the line 
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folder plan, when the agent received 
a phone call from one of his customers 
who wanted to know whether his 
summer residence was covered under 
his fire policy. The agent said, ‘““Hold 
the phone.” 

Mistake number one! He got up 
from his desk and went out to the 
main office where the bookkeeper was 
right in the middle of running a trial 
balance. This made no difference to 
the agent, who brushed her aside, 
made her lose her place, and received 
a black look in return. He turned up 
the page on which this customer’s 
name was listed, ran his finger down 
the page and found the expiration 
date. His next step was to thumb 
through the file for that particular 
month and year, but with no success. 
He sent out an S.O.S. Three girls 
jumped to his assistance. Finally, the 
daily report was located, and he 
brought it back to the telephone, 
where Mr. Insured was still waiting. 
As a matter of interest, I had clocked 
the transaction and found it took 
over seven minutes. 

“No, your summer residence is not 
covered under your fire policy.” 

Mr. Insured had a little more pa- 
tience than most insureds and came 
back with another question, this time 
about his burglary policy. 

“Hold the phone.” 

Mr. Agent repeated his routine of 
going out to the bookkeeper, who by 
that time had resumed her work on 
the trial balance. The agent received 
another double black look for his 
pains, but again drew off the month 
and year of expiration and then again 
proceeded to the files. 
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The girls were waiting for him this 
time, and it took only 414 minutes to 
locate the daily report. He then gave 
the insured the information he re- 
quired and asked him whether he 
would like his summer residence pro- 
tected. The answer came as a short, 
decisive “‘No” and the conversation 
ended right there. 

After hanging up the phone, the 
agent said to me: “You know, I 
wanted to talk to that man about his 
automobile insurance, but I don’t 
think I’d better.” 

I agreed that perhaps the time was 
not opportune and admitted that I 
had taken the liberty of clocking the 
two transactions. 

The agent said “So what?” or 
words to that effect, whereupon I 
suggested that we try a little experi- 
ment. 

“This is a pretty good customer of 
yours, isn’t he?” I asked. 

“Yes.” And added: 

*‘We have probably written four or 
five policies for his account.” 

“Well,” I replied, “we have two of 
the daily reports here; how about 
getting out all the others?” 

That took half an hour, but de- 
veloped the information that the 
agent had written seven policies. I 
made a record of the policies on the 
face of a sample line folder, placed 
the daily reports inside the folder and 
then asked the agent whether he had 
an alphabetical file. He told me his 
correspondence was arranged alpha- 
betically and then we placed the 
folder in the alphabetical file. At this 
point I suggested, “Suppose we try 
repeating that recent conversation as 
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nearly as I can recall it, using the line 
folder plan, instead of your present 
method.” 

The agent agreed and I then called 
him on the inside phone, giving my 
name as that of the insured. As soon 
as I asked for the agent, the clerk, 
acting on my instructions, went to the 
alphabetical file and drew the folder, 
placing it before the agent in just 
about as much time as it took to ex- 
change the ordinary courtesies. I asked 
the question about the summer resi- 
dence. The answer came back fast. I 
asked about the summer resident 
burglary policy and again the answer 
was developed quickly from the folder. 
By that time, the agent had entered 
into the spirit of the experiment and 
suggested various forms such as jew- 
elry floater, fine arts and several other 
popular forms of protection and made 
an appointment to see me the next 
day about automobile insurance. The 
whole transaction took 34 minutes. 
That agency is now using the line 
folders! 


Fiuinc 


Filing should really be termed 
“finding” since every filing sys- 
tem has as its primary objective 
the finding, and finding promptly, 
of any wanted document. Too 
frequently, the filing operations in 
an agency may constitute a bottle- 
neck, which seriously retards the 
other functions of the office. A 
time-saving idea is to combine all 
files and place them in a central 
location readily accessible to the 
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clerks who have occasion to use 
them. Another suggestion success- 
fully applied by many agencies is 
to assign the responsibility of filing 
to one clerk. Files should be 
cleared out periodically. In other 
words, if a file is dead there’s only 
one thing to do with it — bury it. 


EXPIRATIONS 


As a rule, expiration records 
consist of two factors: 


(1) A primary expiration record 
(2) A secondary or control record. 


The primary record may be 
represented by a policy register, 
separate cards, a special expiration 
book, or carbon copies of invoices 
filed by expiration dates. The last- 
named method is gaining in pop- 
ularity since no extra effort is 
involved in the preparation of car- 
bon copies and the filing process 
becomes the only operation which 
must be carried through. 

The expiration controls may 
consist of expiration books or regis- 
ters, a comparison with company 
monthly accounts, extra carbon 
copies of invoices, daily reports 
filed by expiration dates, etc. 
When the line folder plan is em- 
ployed, an expiration control is 
effected by using a series of monthly 
blocks across the top of the folder 
which may be flagged to indicate 
the expiration dates of the daily 
reports contained in the folder. 
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STENOGRAPHIC, Etc. 


You will recall letters as one of 
the contacts between the staff and 
the insuring public. Every out- 
going letter is, in effect, a projec- 
tion of the agency. Many agencies 
feel that their own letterheads can 
be more highly personalized than 
those supplied by the companies. 
It has been found that letterheads 
are more effective when limited to 
essential details such as the name 
of the agency, the full address and 
telephone number and a simple 
statement of the business in which 
engaged. The use of window en- 
velopes will not only save time 
and effort but also minimize errors 
which might prove embarrassing. 
Here is an example! 


An agent had an insured and the 
insured had a loss. The agent felt that 
the loss and the insured were both 
crooked, and felt obligated to tell the 
company so. He sat down and wrote 
a two-page letter telling all the cir- 
cumstances of the loss and the reasons 
for his suspicions. The letter was 
plenty hot. 

When it was typed and signed, he 
placed it in an envelope — inadvert- 
ently addressed to the insured. In con- 
sequence, Mr. Agent is now on the tail 
end of a libel suit. I submit that if his 
letter had been placed in a window 
envelope it could not have gone any- 
where except to the person for whom 
it was intended. 


Policy writing may be even 


more easily controlled than corre- 
spondence. Renewal policies are 
generally written from 30 to 60 
days in advance. New policies 
should receive preferential treat- 
ment. A good workable rule on 
new policies is to complete all 
orders received up to noon before 
the close of business on that day 
and all orders received in the 
afternoon should be completed by 
noon of the next day. 


ACCOUNTING 


The next item on our agenda is 
the bugbear topic of accounting. 
As with every other agency func- 
tion, the simplest system is the 
most effective. Three primary rec- 
ords, in some form or other, ap- 
pear in every agency. These are 
the cash book, the journal, and the 
general ledger. 

The cash book, as its name im- 
plies, is a record, usually in col- 
umnar form, of all receipts and 
disbursements. 

The journal is a collating me- 
dium, its chief entry each month 
being a summary of the business 
written. In other words, the totals 
of the company accounts. are 
brought together in the journal, 
to produce the total amounts due 
from customers, which are charged 
to accounts receivable; the net 
commission on the written busi- 
ness which is credited to commis- 
sion income; and the balances due 
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the companies — credited to the 
liability account known as ac- 
counts payable. 

The general ledger is an abstract 
of the agency’s business. Its ac- 
counts fall into four major cate- 
gories: income, disbursements, as- 
sets and liabilities. One important 
point to remember is that every 
asset and liability account should 
be analyzed at regular intervals. 
Failure to perform this function 
may jeopardize the very existence 
of an agency. Here is an example: 


A somewhat unusual situation de- 
veloped not long ago in the Middle 
West. A substantial one-man agency 
showed an excellent balance sheet — 
plenty of assets, not too many liabili- 
ties — and the agent based his draw- 
ing account on the surplus shown. 
Everything seemed quite in order, 
except that the agent could not seem 
to find the money to get the company 
balances on time. 

The accounts receivable had not 
been reconciled: that is, resolved into 
their component parts, for more than 
a year. More than 40% were over a 
year old. We then proceeded to dis- 
count the balance. Mr. Agent had 
bought a considerable number of 
stocks and bonds “‘B. C.”’ (before the 
crash) and carried them at purchase 
prices. We did some more discounting. 
He had also purchased a substantial 
amount of life insurance and, very 
properly, carried the cash value of all 
his policies as assets. He completely 
forgot, however, that he had bor- 
rowed against these policies up to the 
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hilt and that he showed no liability 
for the loans. 

Mr. Agent actually was broke and 
had been for over a year. 

Fortunately, he recognized the seri- 
ousness of his position and took drastic 
corrective measures, He intensified 
his collection efforts, reduced his 
drawing account to a bare minimum, 
and watched his assets and liabilities 
very closely every month. He was re- 
warded, eventually, by being able to 
reach a condition of true solvency, 
but the process took over three years 
and it was a mighty close squeak. 


Adequate reserves for bad debts, 
taxes and unearned commissions 
are more essential than ever. It is 
recognized that many risks based 
on wartime conditions may be 
suddenly and drastically reduced 
with the coming of peace, and the 
conservative agent will take proper 
precautionary measures. 


Accounts RECEIVABLE 

The principal subsidiary ac- 
count in any agency is the ac- 
counts receivable or, as it is some- 
times termed, the customers’ 
ledger. While there are several 
methods of maintaining this rec- 
ord, one of the’ most popular for 
the average or smaller agency is 
the manifold invoice system. 

Briefly, the plan contemplates 
preparing the invoices in sets when 
the policies are issued. This follows 
the theory that, since an invoice 
is prepared in any event for each 
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monetary transaction, enough car- 
bon copies of the invoice be made 
at the same operation to serve 
various purposes and with the ad- 
vantage that each carbon copy 
will be as accurate as the original 
invoice. The number of invoice 
carbon copies to a set will be 
governed by the office routine and 
the agent’s preferences. 

In addition to the original, the 
copies may include the accounts 
receivable ledger sheet or posting 
medium, one or more expiration 
records, the accounts payable post- 
ing medium, a collection follow- 
up, and a solicitation record — 
arranged by location, producer or 
class of business, or for any other 
purpose which may serve the in- 
dividual agency’s requirements. 

When used as a ledger sheet, 
the accounts receivable copy is 
filed alphabetically in an unpaid 
file or binder. This method elimi- 
nates the posting operation which 
admittedly is one of the most 
tedious tasks in the office and it 
also minimizes errors in transcrip- 
tion. As collections are received, 
the corresponding invoice copies 
are so noted, and when fully paid 
are transferred to a closed file. At 
the end of each month, the total 
of invoice copies remaining in the 
unpaid file should agree with the 
controlling account in the general 
ledger. 

Statements for an agency prin- 
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cipal should be limited to those 
which are essential in reviewing 
the agency’s progress at regular 
intervals. A monthly operating 
statement and balance sheet may 
readily be prepared from the gen- 
eral ledger. Comparative state- 
ments of premiums by companies 
and by classes of business are 
found helpful. 


COLLECTIONS 
Collections, like the poor, are 
always with us. There is no royal 
road to good collections. It takes 
hard, persistent effort to hold the 
unpaid accounts down to reason- 
able limits. Every agency should 
have a definite collection policy 
and put teeth in it; if a premium is 
promised for a certain day, see that 
it is paid on that day. 

No sale is complete unless the 
collection terms are “‘sold” at the 
same time. When a _ customer 
agrees as to the necessity for taking 
a policy, it might be a good idea 
to say — “‘I suppose you ‘want to 
pay for this now.” Such a remark 
would arouse no antagonism unless, 
of course, the insured is the type 
with whom you would have collec- 
tion difficulties in any case. Worth- 
while business is seldom lost 
through insistence on proper pay- 
ment. Remember that a cancella- 
tion for non-payment is not so 
much a loss of business as it is a 
guarantee against loss of profit. 
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“The Customers Always Write” 


FooTLoose AND Fancy-FREE 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

Referring to poem on page 58, De- 
cember, 1943, issue, please explain how 
a person can run with “both feet on the 
ground.” Suppose all monuments, etc., 
show people running with both feet on 
terra firma! 

(Quote) 

“To run like hell it has been found, 
Both feet must be upon the ground.” 

(Unquote) 

When I stand still two feet are “‘ there,” 
But when I speed, one’s in the air!” 
Lioyp G. MILLER 


aioe 


Smpe SuRVEY 
Pottstown, Penn. 
Gentlemen: 

In William J. Traynor’s article “How 
to Maintain Income Today,” mention 
is made of a simplified form of survey 
sheet. Would it be possible to secure a 
sample of this form? We have been 
making Personal and Commercial Sur- 
veys since 1932 but don’t want to miss 
anything new that might be helpful. 

Very truly yours, 
Ricuarp P. Stamm 
Stamm & Son 





Reap BETWEEN-THE-LINES 
New Orleans, La. 
Gentlemen: 

I have just read your recent article, 
“Insurance in Brazil.” This lays con- 
siderable stress upon the operation of 
the insurance industry in Brazil under 
federal supervision. I am certainly sur- 
prised that you would publish to the 
world at this time an article presumed to 
show the advantages of federal super- 
vision. 


Cc. 


[To reader “C,” appreciation of his 
thoroughness in reading our columns. 
However, we believe a still more thor- 
ough reading of this and other articles 
in our Insurance ’Round the World 
series will reveal three points: First, 
that these articles are all factual; hav- 
ing no ax to grind, they aim merely to 
report conditions as they are. Second, 
the information given is essential to the 
understanding of conditions as they 
are and of forces that must be con- 
sidered in case of future American ex- 
pansion in these fields. Third, the en- 
tire series (with additional instalments 
to follow) holds many lessons for in- 
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surance men who read between the 
lines and (1) note the frequent ex- 
amples of confused federal adminis- 
tration and experiment, produced by a 
combination of economic and political 
pressures, and (2) reflect upon the im- 
measurably wider and better coverage 
that has come to U. S. citizens through 
our system of private insurance. — 
Ep.] 


-<- 


D1aGNosis-IN-A-WorRD 
Morristown, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 

At last my pet expression is coming 
into its own! On page 50, December is- 
sue, at the bottom, you’ve used pneu- 
monoultramicroscopicsilicovolcanoniosis in an 
article related to occupational disease. 
However, using the good old “New 
Yorker” magazine as my authority (where 
I first ran across this charming diag- 
nosis-in-a-word phenomenon), I am in- 
clined to believe that the word is not 
separated as you have shown it but 
rather all-in-one. 

Marte EsTELLE FAHEY 


Charleston, W. Va. 
. . . At the risk of being called a stickler 
for detail, may I submit that the proper 
spelling of the word is pneumonoultrami- 
croscopicsilicovolcanoconiosis (pronounced 
pneumonoultramicroscopicsilicovolca- 
noconiosis). 

Wi1u14M S. Hoop 


-<>- 


Contacts IncipENTs MULTIPLY 
Providence, R. I. 
To the Editor: 
Experiencing a rather sudden invita- 
tion to attend a banquet for casualty 
school graduates and with no expectancy 





of being called on to speak and therefore 
without any preparation, I suddenly 
found myself called upon. 

After reviewing a few personal experi- 
ences in making contacts (and pinning 
the mediums on a pig, lobsters, a sick 
chicken and mosquitoes) I was surprised 
to receive favorable comments from sev- 
eral sources, culminating in the receipt 
of a courteous and friendly letter from 
the editor of “the largest insurance mag- 
azine in the world” who wanted my 
photograph and tells me he is delighted 
to see this article from “our fair city” 
(Providence) where he himself first 
started out as an insurance agent. A 
striking and gratifying proof of develop- 
ing appreciable contacts through unex- 
pected and unusual incidents! 

I believe every man has done things 
worthy of comment and commendation, 
but sometimes the reaction is as silent as 
the applause heard by a lone speaker be- 
fore a microphone. In selling or speaking 
publicly, I often endeavor to paint the 
picture with proper choice of words. 

Evidently, judging from this last ex- 
perience, it is most important what ele- 
ments one puts into his paint to excite 
response and make it stick. 

Epwarp L. Coan 


-<>- 


“Nine” Notes 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Editor: 

I noted with interest Mr. Leiper’s let- 
ter in a recent issue and believe that he 
as well as others will be interested in 
knowing a simplified version of his 
method of checking multiplication shown 
to me by one of our payroll auditors, Mr. 
Wade Modlin. In this method, the digits 
making up the multiplicand and the 
multiplier are added. If the sums are 
figures with more than one digit the two 








digits are added together until the final 
answer is one digit. The two figures are 
then multiplied and the resulting num- 
ber reduced to a single digit in the same 
manner. 

The digits making up the product be- 
ing checked are added, until a one digit 
figure is obtained and the result must be 
the same figure as resulted above or the 
multiplication is incorrect. 

When the sum of digits results in a 
figure ending in zero, drop the zero. 

This sounds a little complicated but 
let’s try it on Mr. Leiper’s problem: 





7543821 = 30 = 3 
643= 13 = 4 
22631463 4X3=12=3 
30175284 
45262926 





4850676903 = 48 =12=3 


Mathematicians such as Mr. Leiper 
wil! immediately say this system is noth- 
ing more or less than “dropping the 
nines,” and that is correct. If the sum 
of the digits is 12, there are two points 
over 10 and one point under 10 to“ drop 
the nine.” Thus, 2 plus 1 equals 3. 

Using this system in practice will prove 
it to be a simple way of checking figures. 
Time and effort previously spent in la- 
boriously checking multiplication when 
a mechanical calculator was not avail- 
able is no longer necessary 

E. C. Korrmerer 
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NorMAL Hazarps Atso GREAT 
Ballardvale, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

If our cities are bombed by the enemy, 
all the possible damage that could result 
from a severe raid would be relatively 
only minor compared to the damage that 
nature herself could inflict by a severe 
earthquake, tidal wave, tornado, hurri- 
cane, fire, etc. 
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Take for example the week-long bomb- 
ing (day and night) of Hamburg, Ger- 
many. Official communiqués admitted 
the raids broke all records of severity, yet 
by the end of the week Hamburg still re- 
mained of sufficient importance to war- 
rant more attention. Nature by a severe 
earthquake could have totally destroyed 
Hamburg in less than five minutes. 

If 10,000 men are killed in a battle, it 
calls for screaming headlines and long 
accounts of the earth-shaking event. 
Again our minds are focused on the war; 
on the members of our family who may 
be in the fighting zone; on our losses. In 
peacetime we could still be concerned 
about our family, our possessions and the 
antics of nature, without worrying enough 
to try to take precautions to prevent loss 
or, if it is beyond our ability to prevent, 
at least to salvage something. Protection 
against such hazards can only be ob- 
tained through insurance. We should 
take the responsibility upon ourselves, 
each and every one of us, to be an in- 
dividual publicity agent. We should 
spread the word along in every walk of 
life in order to impress upon the public 
the real need for insurance against acci- 
dents and the pranks of nature, the re- 
sults of which can be as disastrous and 
costly as the war that is occupying every- 
one’s attention at the present time. 

CLARENCE G, SCHOLTZ 
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Fisny 
Baltimore, Md. 
Gentlemen: . 

We have received our supply of this 
month’s CasuALty AND SuRETY JouR- 
NAL, but cannot accept them, as they 
have been mixed up with a shipment of 
fish and smell too loudly for distribution. 

Please send us a duplicate shipment. 

Very truly yours, 


N. 
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ONE OUT OF FIVE 
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On the average, a claim is paid each year to one out of every five accident and health 
policyholders. Accidents and illnesses play no favorites — and happen frequently! 
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An AGENCY RECORD of NEW BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 


Percentage Based upon Number of New Policies Issued 
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C, W. Farrcuitp is General Manager of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. Twenty-five years’ insur- 
ance experience has included such out- 
standing posts as Commissioner of In- 
surance for the State of Colorado, and 
the Presidency of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. (Asso- 
ciation Activities in 1943, page 1.) 

¥ 3 F 
K. E. Dunrorp, Manager for Chile, 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion, is an Englishman who has resided 
in Chile and Bolivia since 1924, where 
for many years he was associated with a 
general agency in those countries. He 
supervises the operations of the two 
American companies, members of the 
AFIA Group licensed in Chile, as well as 
the two Chilean companies controlled by 
the AFIA. (The Status of Insurance in 
Chile, page 14.) 

;  ¢ 
Harotp S. Bowen is President of the 
Bowen Company, Norwalk, Ohio. He, 
personally, is extremely active in civic 
affairs; his agency is widely known be- 
cause of his display and direct mail ad- 
vertising. (Memo on Direct Mail, page 11.) 

a ae 
Oscar Beine, Superintendent of the 
Agency Systems Department for the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups, New York, has 
visited several hundred agencies where 
he has studied their office operations 


first hand. As a result, he has acquired 
a number of practical ideas. More than 
30 years’ service with his present com- 
panies. He has appeared before numer- 
ous national and state agents’ meetings, 
and has instructed in several short course 
schools. (Blueprint for Profit, page 47.) 
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J. Dewey Dorsett, Assistant General 
Manager and Manager of the Casualty 
Department of the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Executives, last ap- 
peared in our columns in November, 
1942, when he told of The Administra- 
tion of Workmen’s Compensation Laws. 
(Implications of the Beveridge Report, page 


23.) 2 


BENJAMIN DeCasserzs is a featured col- 
umnist with the New York Journal 
American. (J Am Private Enterprise, page 
45.) 


Credits. — Illustrations on pages 12 and 
13 are through courtesy of the Institute 
of Life Insurance. Page 32: “Gigantic,” 
from the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; ‘‘Horse and Wagon,” Calech- 
man Insurance Agency, New Haven, and 
New York Casualty Company; ‘$1,000 
for $115,000,” New York Daily News; 
‘Posthumous Honor,” “Artistic Handi- 
work,” and “Vintage Car,” all from the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany. Page 34: “For Distinguished 
Service,”’ National Safety Council, and 
‘Unprotected Beauties,” Wide World 
Photo. Page 43: Photo of Bowersox 
Insurance Company’s window display 
through courtesy Massachusetts Bonding 
and Insurance Company, Boston, Page 
63: “One out of Five,” Accident and 
Health Week Committee,” and “An 
Agency Record” compiled by Tucker 
and Johnston, Pittsburgh. Art work by 
Horace T. Elmo, Charles Skiles, Warren 
Evans, Jr., Robert G. Sternloff (back 
cover), and Hull Studios. 
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ASSOCIATION OF 
CASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 


Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 


te 


Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
Associated Indemnity Corporation Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Connecticut Indemnity Company Eagle Indemnity Company 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Guarantee Insurance Company Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 
Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 
London and Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company Maryland Casualty .Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. Pacific Indemnity Company 


Phoenix Indemnity Company Preferred Accident Insurance Company 

Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 

Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company of New York 

Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 


Travelers Insurance Company United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Western National Indemnity Company 
Yorkshire Indemnity Company 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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